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PREFACE. 



In the following Letters, which, it is hoped, 
will be found unequivocally friendly to the 
real cause of Peace, the Author has not 
made it any part of his design, to pourtray 
the crimes and miseries of War- This 
task has been so ably fulfilled in those elo- 
quent discourses and popular tracts wliich 
depict the horrors of warfare in general, and 
in some dreadful narratives of recent cam- 
paigns, that a repetition of th^ gloomy detail 
might be justly deemed superfluous.* The 



* It b only since this manuscript and preface were oompiiele for the 
press, that the sermon of Dr. Chalmers, pablished in 181<i, entitled, 
'* Thoiq^hlB on Universal Peace," has been put into my, hands.-^ Be- 
sides the general gratificattea derived from its pernsal, 1 am nalundly 
interested in the concluding paragraph, where attempts to promote 
pacific principies are eloquently encouraged. The author ioTites the 
AriendU of peace '* to come forward, each with his own pecnHar con* 

a4 
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V111 P]l£FACE. 

writer's purpose has been to con^ne himself 
to calm reasonings, conducted with as much 

tribation f and proceeds to snggeit, 9s foUowi , the vwrions depart- 
ments in which tliek endeavours might be exercised:— <* Let one 
take up the question of war in its principle, and make the full weight 
of his moral severity rest upon it, and upon all iu abominations. Let 
another take rtp the question of war in ito consequences, and bring hit 
every power of graphical description to the task of presenting a* 
awakened public with an impressive detail of ito cruelties and ito hor- 
rors. Let another neutralise the poetry of war, and dismantle it of all 
those bewitching splendours which the hand of misguided genius haa . 
thrown over U. Let luio^her te^ch the wsorld a ij%er and more mof- 
nanimouspath to national glory, than any country of the worid has yet 
walkeii in. Let another tell, with irresistible argument, how the 
Christian ethics of a nation are at one with the Christian ethics of ito 
humblest Individual. Let another bring all the resources of his po- 
litical science to unfold the vast energieis of de^isiye f^t, an4 show, 
that, instead of that ceaseless jealousy and disquietude which «re ever 
keeping alive Uie flame of hostilfty among the nations, each may wait, 
in prepared security, till the first footstep of an invader shall be the 
eignal for mustering around the standard of ito outraged righto, all the 
ateel, apid spirit, ^ad patrioMsro, of the country. Let another pffir 
the light of modem speculation into the mysteries of trade, and prove 
that nota single war has been undertaken for any of ito objecto, wb^re 
the millions and the millions more which were lavished on th^ cause 
have not at all beeu cheated away from us by the phantom of an ima^ 
finary interest. This may lop^ to ipany li^Lp ^e Uto^l^fsm of a ror 
mantic anticipation, but I shall never despair of the cause of truth 
addressed to a ChrUUan puWic, when the clear Hght of principle can 
be brought to every one of ito positions, and when ito practical and 
conclusive establishment forms one of the most distinct of Heaven's 
proph«des,<-« dmt men shaU beat their twOrds into ploogh-sh^ee, and 
their spears into prnnwg hooks, and that natiim shall notlift up sword 
H^nst natimi, neither shall they learn 4he art of ir^ir any more."' 

Only a part of the topics at which tliis powerlul writer glances, have 
cenie within the scope of my design, though perhaps more than a suit, 
able portion, according to that division of the nndertoking which he 
pr<»pofet. ^ssiiredly, I ^1 with what feebleness and dryness I have 
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or4er aiid e;iqacttie«B as he wnp ca|mble of 
giviiif thqiD> jseekiug to avoid asperity te^vards 
aoy party» aod jnor^ especially s^I ai^^Mraoce 
i;^ 4^xe8pect towai^ds thos^ advocates of pea^ee 
from whom be is compelled partially to difier^ 
iHe bespeaks oply thus much justice^ of the 
reader aiid the ci*itic« that he may oot be 
sjappos^ to have sdected, veith an arrogant 
vanity, topics appropriate to statesmen^ or to 
be senselessly pnfled up with the notion that he 
shall infliiA^e tb^r councils. Hi» professed 
ftpd re^l purpose bmi. be«p to aistertain tie 
duty of a private Chmtiim, an olyect iqapor- 
t»nt to wflry man, whatever be \xm rank eithw 
of in|jelle?t or of society. When, by the ob^ 
jections to hi? priwiples which it wa^ neces- 
sary to ai^ticipate, he h^ been led into conai- 
di^ration^ and arK^meqtS more strictly politic 

treated thism, comparatively with that impreMion which be himteif 
might prodace, shoald he direct his energy to the deveiopement of 
either. It is altogether doahtfiil| |io^ ^r fh^ reai$ODiQ/|[S ^id practical 
conclusions of the following Letters may have his concurrence \ but it 
ha#.grMiipd m^ to 4ipe9ver that tb« vnvims dlicoitiAii of thi« suliiie^t 
appears expedient and hopeful to such a mind ; and I sincerely desire 
that his sentiments (both as seen in his own pages and in this place) 
may call fn^rth ipu^h n^re (ff<^^|iYC^ coqir^bvUpps in tlie caiise|tlian that 
which is now presented. 
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cal, the$e can be regarded only as arising 
collaterally from his primary design. He is 
also to much aware, as any sarcastic censor 
can be, that the disabling poverty of the State 
has a more restrictive and tranquillizing ope- 
ration oil the patrons of war, than all the 
volumes of argument by which far better ad- 
vocates of peace could labour to preserve it. 
But he conceives, that now, while the nation 
is aching under its burdens, of necessity re- 
posing after its long contests, and unfortu- 
nately too much at leisure, it is at least an 
opportune moment for the grave inquiry, whe^ 
ther those animating pursuits for which many 
of our countrymen ai*e so restlessly or pi- 
ningly impatient, be accordant with Christian 
principle. He earnestly wishes that other 
writers, possessing that established influence 
with the public, of which he is destitute, 
would join in pressing this inquiry on their 
serious hours. There is no doubt, that, to 
several classes of modefrn readers, the follow- 
ing pages will be altogether uninviting: but 
those who jcoft template with real pain the fre- 
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PRfiPACE. XI 

quent recurrence of war among nations called 
Christian, who deplore, not its temporary ra- 
vages alone, but its demoralizing effects even 
on countries exempted from these, and who 
see no gleam of hope for the diminution of 
Buch evils, except in the increased influence 
of practical Christianity, may perhaps take 
an interest in this inquiry; and such readers, 
although they should disagree with the writer 
in judgment, will treat his intentions and his 
opinions with candour. . 

Frvme^ February ^ 1820. 
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Principle of Peace Soeietiet. — Tvoo inquirie$ occasioned 
by iU-^Fi^$t inquiry. -— The necesniy of public force ar- 
yucd. — The opinion^ that Chriftiam ouyht not to direct or 
exercise it, examined. 

My dear Sir ; 

The arguments advanced in several recent 
publications, and the disposition of some phi* 
lanthropic friends to join a Society instituted 
** for the promotion of permanent aitd univer- 
sal peace," have induced me to examine more 
attentively the very important question, — Whai 
is the duty of Christians with respect to war ^ 
As I know that you feel those arguments,, and 

* Besides the Society formed in London, whicb has some aoziliflriet 
in Great Britain^ no fe^er than seventy or eighty Societies, formed on 
similar principles, are said to exist in the United States of America, ' •^ 

B 

6 
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2 LETTER I. 

the institutioDs founded upon them, to be worthy 
of consideration and respect»and that you regard 
the attempt to form and communicate a just 
opinion on this subject as commendable, I shall 
make no apology for laying before you, and 
the public, the following reasonings and con- 
clusions. 

The Society referred to assumes, as its fun- 
damental principle, that '' war is inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity." By prefix- 
ing the word ** all" to this proposition, its' 
extent would have been more explicitly an- 
nounced ; but, as no exception is subjoined or 
implied, and as a subsequent rule states, ** that 
no person shall be eligible as a member of the 
committee, whose principles, oa the subject of 
war, are not in strict accordance with those on 
which the Society is founded," I infer, (what is 
generally understood,) that the Society, as sucht 
holds this priiiciple in its strict or absolute 
sense, together with its plain consequence, that 
alt co-operation in war is, on christian princi- 
Jjles, unlawful * The objects of my inquiry 
are, whether it he true^ thai all war is inconsist^ 

* In a sketch of those preWons deliberations which led to the estab- 
UtbnMfit of the Society, giveQ in a periodical work, entitled the 
HirM 9f P€tHf€f I find the following resolotion was agreed to» 
Jane. 6, 18U : «< It seenif expediebt, ^kt the following ol»iecta^ 
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enimik the spirit hf Christiamtp, and, by can- 
sequence, that all co-operation in war is, on 
christian principles, wdawftd, — and, if it be 
found otherwise, in what cases, or in what man- 
ner, a Christian may consistently co-operate in 
war. 

It is not my iotentioB, in examining the 
above-cited principle, to ground my reasonings 
on a previous inquiry, whether the private 
defence of his own or another's . life be lawful 
for a Christian living under dvil government 
For, although this question is often connected 
with the former, and they are not. unrelated, 
they appear to me to be independent of eadi 
other. My conviction, that the principle of 
the Peace Society requires limitation, rests on 
a distinct ground from this; namely, on the- 
necessity of civil government, and of the coer- 
cive authority involved in it, as recognised by 
the Christian revelation. It is the end of this 
coercive authority to restrain and punish evil- 

8lH>iUd coiMtltiite the basis of the assQciation to be formed, viz. 
« S«icif ty for the purpose of circulating tracts, and diffusing inr 
^MinatioB, tending to show that all war is inconsistent with the 
interciAta of nuiikind, and is contrary to , the spirit of Chris- 
tiaiiity." But the following extract from an address of (he So- 
ciety, inserted in the same work, (if of the same date with the 
ffiil«)s,)..is decifivf of. 1^ principle: << The Society think it their 
duty to state, most, diyjtinctly, thi^t they are principled "against all 
war, upon any pretence." 

B 2 • 
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doers, in conformity* to justice. In order, to 
that end, its amount and its exercise must be 
correspondent to the number and the means of 
those evil-doers. For, itis evident, that a body 
of determined rioters, or a corps of banditti, or 
invading foreigners, cannot be coerced by the 
ordinary instruments of municipal law. Such 
evil-doers would unavoidably become, if not 
adequately resisted, the givers and executors 

* An American writer, the author of Letters to Caleb Strong, late 
Governor of Massachusetts, grounds his argument for the total unlaw* 
folnets of war oh the denial of a right in society, either by divine 
warrant or human delegation, to take away life. His reasoning 
(although I doubt not it is dictated by pious and humane feelings) 
appears very inconclusive. Bnt, be it so or not, it is directed against 
inflicting death as a chosen judicial penalty ; the wisdom and lawfol- 
aeit of which are quite distinct questions from this, Whether the ap- 
prehension of criminals should be declined, when it is opposed by so 
much armed resistance as requires the use of deadly weapons, in or- 
der to effect it. I would ask that author, whether, if capital punish- 
ment were now to be abolished in England or America, either from 
a conviction that it is unchristian, or a belief that it is impolitic, (soli- 
tary confinement being substituted, even in dues of high treason, mur- 
der, Sic) and if a body often thousand or one thousand armed insar- 
l^ents should defy the government, he would have them subvert all 
law, become masters of the capital, possess themselves of public and 
private property at their pleasure, and establish a government or 
anarchy of their own, rather than that they should be encountered in- 
arms, (after being intreated and enjoined to submit,) and the lives of 
a part sacrificed, iu order that the chiefs or ringleaders might be 
secured, and brought to trial. If he would; there seems a kind of 
solecism ui addressing his letters even to a " kite Governor," and ad« 
mitting, that, although <* the gospel makes no direct provision for oi^ 
ganizing civil governments,'* it leaves men *' to adopt tQCb civil and 
Bunicipal regulations as may condpce to social happiHcst/ Letter iv. 
p»gt 24. 
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of the law which their dwti will might dictate. 
The only possible way of controlling such 
offenders is by an armed force superior to their 
own. If the ruler " beareth not the sword in 
vain/' it miist be because there are other 
swords at his direction. The mere display of 
hi^ own, as an ensign of office, can, in such 
cases, avail nothing. If the lives of such asso- 
ciated offendere are forfeited without judicial 
condemnation, it is oh the same account as the 
life of a single criminal has sometimes been, ou 
account of resistance to the lawful apprehen- 
sion of his person. If they do not so resist, 
Of even if they surrender themselves tifter re* 
isistairce, they become prisoners of the State. 
Tbe person who takes up arms, at the sum- _ 
mons of his govemm^t, to assist in appre- 
hending these criminals, whether domestic or 
foreign, serves the State in essentially the same 
manner as the officer of justice who appre< 
hends, by force, an armed and resolute robber. 
The- one force is called, from its organization, 
civil ; and the other, militiary ; but their acts in 
euch cases^^ admit of no real distinction. A con- 
test against either banditti, rebels, or invaders, 
may be protracted, offensive, and bloody ; and 
so, on a. minute scale, may be the pursuit of 
a single desperate robber; yet both may 
be purely defensive of the public peace. 

b3 
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The recent attempt to apprehend a noted 
brigand in the south of France/ related 
in the French journals of I8t0, is preciMy in 
point. When he eluded justice, stratagems 
were used to detect and to seize him; on the 
discovery of his haunt, he was approached by 
armed men; when he obstinately intren^ed 
himself in a turret, where he had laid in a stock 
of provisibn, he was besieged ; and, despe- 
rately refusing all surrender, he was, at length, 
shot. I do not, at present, inquire, whether 
the persons employed in this instance, as 
agents of justice, acted an unchristian part. 
But, I remark, here is an epitome of the wider 
action of a defensive force. It may be mili- 
tary in its form, it may include stratagem and 
siege, attack, pursuit, and bloodshed, (the last, 
of necessity, proportionate: to the number and 
resistance of the offenders,) and yet be identi- 
cal in its principle with the' actis of the dvil 
power. Let it not be objected; that the practi^ 
cal and even professed aim. in war, is, to 
destroy as many lives as possible. That san- 
guinary and hateful feelings have usually pos^ 
sessed great numbers of those engaged in it, 
is too certain ; but, even in the most unjust of 
aggressive wars, the destruction of life ia not 

* Chaillardy surnamc'dy L'ETeitl^. 
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the end proposed. On the oth^ hand, eveu in 
the mosit strictly defensive ww, a desire of 
reveoge, or of bloodshed for its own sake, may 
etimulate individuals; but» as an authorized 
act, the destruction of life is only a mean (a 
dreadful naean, rendered necessary by cob- 
tmued resistance) to the end of compelling 
surrender,, or retreat. Thus the police em- 
ployed against desperate robbers or rioters 
may be so exasperated by the murderous or 
treacherous resistance they oflfer, as to rejoice 
i» the necessity of shedding their blood ; but, 
as an authorized act, the attack on the lives of 
same takes place only as a mean necessary to 
secure them or the survivors. That there may 
be cases of defensive war, not at all differing in 
{Hincipleand design from the acts 'of civil 
power^ will, I diiok, be indisputable, if we 
suppose the institution of a court of interna- 
tioaal appeal, such as the Peace Soc^ty itself 
very laudably suggested to the Congress of 
Aix la Chapelle, for the prevention of the 
appeal to ^m's. As soon as we conceive of a 
court of justice acting in this wider sphere, it 
myst be immediately perceived what would 
be the ultimate form of its interpositions to 
** keep the peace" in Europe.* 

* Soch a court) in vhich deputies from indeii^iKleiit Sljttei sbould 
unite in judtcml aes^on to deicid^ the di»piitet of th^ SMion^ oon^nr- 

b4 
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6 LBTTER I. 

If such ar court of international appeal had 
been instituted in 1802, after the peace of 
Amiens, does any one imagine that the Dey of 
Algiers would have concurred in it; or that 
the First Consul of France, had he done so, 
would have really submitted to its decisions? 
We shall suppose, for argument's sake, that 
the character of Alexander, who had newly 
ascended the Russian throne, had been then 
what it now appears, and that he ha4^^ honestly 
acceded to the formation and jurisdictioh of the 
court, in concert with the British and some 
other European governments, and with the 
North American States. We shall then sup- 
pose, that, on difierences arising between 
France and Russia, the latter power expressed 
a sincere readiness to submit them to the inter- 
national court, but that Napoleon (whether he 
had nominally acceded to that institution or 
otherwise) declined all appeal and arbitration, 
and marched into Russia at the head of his 
armies, as he did a few years after. What 
was the international court to have done in 



ring IB it, woqM be, If its coMtitBtion and dBcisions could be iDipar- 
tiil, BD admirable mean of preventing wan ; and, wben there shall be 
several governments jnst and virtuous enough to concur sincere^ In 
the plan, and to abide faithfnlly by the decisions, the friends of peace 
will have the highest cause of rejoicing : but to suppose that, in the 
present state of society, dU governments will do so, is as reasonable as 
to expect that our courts of assize ;nay priVitU all robberies. 
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such a conjuncture, bat to have sanctioned, if 
not assisted, the Russian government ^n col- 
lecting a superior force, (which might be 
named, when acting under that sanction, an 
immense military police,) to seize or expel 
those invading robbers ? What officers of jus- 
tice would be competent to inforce the deci- 
sions of such a court, except that dreadful 
array called an army ? 

Again, let us suppose the corsairs of Algiers 
to attack the merchant ships of Great Britain 
or America, and carry their crews into slavery ; 
a supposition too often justified by facts. In 
what way could the court repress or prevent 
these barbarous aggressions, except by autho- 
rizing the British or American governments (if 
it be implied, in the notion of such a court, that 
every act of national hdstility would require its 
sanction) to capture those pirates, or even as- 
sault them in their strong hold. To allege, 
that such an international court, being founded 
on principles of peace, must not direct or autho- 
rize the use of force against determined aggres- 
sors, whether by land or sea, is to deny to it the 
very same kind of power which must necessa- 
rily reside in cdurts of narrower jurisdiction,' 
unless crime is to be prevented or punished by 
miracle. 
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In fact, to deuy to the supreme aatho- 
rity, whether national or international, the 
right of coercion, is a contradiction: it is to 
deny to it that which is its essence* But the 
only coercion which can be exercised by the 
supposed international court, is, defensive war. 
It is the use of arms in defence of public peace 
and justice ; and, if this were not allowed as the 
dernier resort of such a court, it would be like 
a municipal court whose judge and officers 
were impowered to use only persuasion. 

But then, while such a court of appeal does 
not exist, will any one deny, that the supreme 
authority in every nation possesses, in similar 
caaes of aggression on its own subjects, a simi- 
lar right of using a defensive force, or assert, 
that the right is annulled by the aggression 
being extensive? Had the Emperor Theodosius 
less right to repel the irruption of the Goths, 
than to employ his officers of justice in seizing 
a single robber or incendiary ? Has the British 
government less right to dispatch armed ships 
against the pirates of Algiers, or the illegal 
slave-traders of our own nation, than it has to 
apprehend a body of smugglers on the British 
coast? Was it less justified in compelling the 
FroEich troops to surrender, who landed on the 
coast of Wales and at Killala, than in giving 
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the police authority to seize a highwayman in 
London or in Dublin? It is no answer, td 
remark, that the wars which occasioned these 
inroads might have been avoided. Not only 
may cases be adduced, in which this cannot be 
affirmed, biit the answer is irrelevant. It is pro- 
bably true, that, in a vast majority of instances, 
concession on either side would have averted 
war; but the refusal of this by a government, 
whether it arose from wrong passions, or from 
an erroneous belief of its inefficacy, cannot 
afiect the right of using force against invasion, 
which is a manifold breach bf peace and justice. 
The neglect of that moral education which, I 
apprehend, the State ought to secure by law to 
all subjects, may occasion many instances of 
' theft ; the neglect or refusal by the government . 
of a petition which is possibly just, may lead him 
who presented it to commit assasskiation ; and 
*a mistaken unpopular measure may occasion 
insurrection ; but no man, I presume, will argue, 
that the State ought not therefore to punish these 
crimes. The cases, it may be said, are not 
parallel; but they are alike illustrative of a 
general principle, that, while a government has 
«ot forfeited its lawful authority, its faults, 
though they may Occasion crime, cannot defeat 
ite right of restraining and punishing crime, or 
using force for the maintenance of peace within 
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the realm : and it would be a strange inveraiou, 
to argue, that its right is less as the breach of 
the peace is greater ; that it is just to apprehend 
by force, and imprison, a number of riotous 
subjects, but not a greater number of hostile 
and destroying foreigners. 

He must have a sort of philanthropy which I 
do not comprehend, who will distinctly deny 
the justice and fitness of all the public acts of 
coercion referred to. So long as there are 
individuals, associated bodies, or governments, 
who cannothe persuaded to abstain from aggres- 
sion, coercion is necessary to thp ends of justice 
«nd tranquillity. Or, in other words, government 
is essential to social order, and, in the actual 
state of mankind, coercion is essential to govern- 
ment. These truths are so fully evident to 
reason, and so explicitly supported by scrip- 
ture, that I conceive, when thus stated and 
developed, they cannot be denied. Those, 
therefore, who so interpret the precepts of the 
New Testament, as to infer, that all co-opera<* 
tion in war is unlawful for a Christian, are com- 
pelled, I apprehend, to reason as follows: — 
'' As long as there are men, or bodies of men, 
who must be resisted or coerced, so long there 
will also be men who do not scruple to use 
coercion. Let them govern, and assist in go-^ 
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yerniog, the unchristianized ivorld. We must 
decline the task. Christians cannot consistently 
be rulers or magistrates, while liable, in those 
offices, to direct the force of the State, nor bear 
arms as servants of the government and defen- 
ders of the public peace-" — Now, if this be 
true, it is also true, conversely. It affirms, that 
rulers and defenders of the State cannot be con- 
sistent Christians ; that we cannot have aeon* 
sistently Christian governor, till the character 
of mankind render the exercise of force un- 
necessary ; till the period arrive, when the apos- 
tolical description of a ruler may be inverted, 
and it may be said, *^ He beareth the sword in 
vain: he should rather bear an emblem of 
peace and persuasion." — I remember hearing, 
with some surprise, in my younger years, this 
consequence (as I conceived) virtually acqui- 
esced in by a person who was contending, that 
a Christian shouM avoid public stations, as 
leading to a spirit and practice inconsist^it 
with true mligiou. On my urging the objection 
above implied, he answered, in terms more ex- 
pressive than elegant, " There will be sinners 
enough to do the dirty work." Now that it is 
inexpedient for rnost Christians to seek those 
** great things " which are productive of in- 
creased temptation, or to act unnecessarily with 
worldly men, by whose maxims and habits they 
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may be seduced, I fally admit; and perhaps 
the observation I have quoted meant no more ; 
but to affirm, that the office of government and 
the service of the State, merely as involving tiie 
direction or use of force, are unlstwful for a 
Christian, or must be renounced in order to his 
consistency, is a very different conclusion, which 
appears adverse to the welfare of society, and 
injurious to the character of revelation. 

Rulers are repeatedly styled by St. Paul, 
(Rom. xiii.) '* ministers or servants of God/' 
(a designation adopted by Idmself, 2 Cor. vi. 4.) 
and are declared to be a " terror to evil works," 
** ministers of God," as " revengers, to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil." Cannot then 
these servants of God be the servants of his 
Son ? is their office of executing wrath, or, as 
St. Peter defines it, commissioning others for 
** the punishment of evil-doers," an office •* or- 
dained of God," and yet the fulfilment of it 
inconsistent with his revealed will? Cannot evil 
be forcibly restrained without disobedience to 
the Author of good ? And can we reasonably 
expect the character and condition of mankind 
to be ameliorated, and the necessity of coer- 
cion finally to cease, from that coercion's being 
always exercised by those who are not cou^ 
sisteiit Christians ? 
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If any still think this mode of argument un- 
fair and inconclusive, because government is 
not war, nor are magistrates soldiers, I can only 
remind them, that government still as necessa-' 
rily includes coercion as when the Apostles 
declared it to do so ; that the amount of force 
must be adapted to the number of oflfenderSy 
which can never be previously determined; 
that every ruler of a great community must 
niaintain> and may have occasion to direct, a 
collective force, more or less cixtensive; that 
the directing of such a force, whether civil or 
military, is a much greater act of violence, or 
resistance of evil, than the individual use of 
arms ; otherwise, the genera) and the judge, or 
the legislature and the prince, might be ac- 
counted less the authors of death than the 
soldier or the executioner, and the charge of 
violence might at last be laid against the bullet 
or the axe. 

But if, for argument's sake, we wave, what I 
think has been clearly shown) the identity/ as tor 
its lawfulness, of one kind and quantity offeree 
with another, supposing each necessary to the 
ends of justice; still, the principle of the Peace 
Society will, at least, involve this consequence f 
''A Christian, fully enlightened in the spirit o^ 
his religion, cannot, as "^ ruler, levy or dineet 
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any military force ; or, as a subject, engage in 
any military service.'* Let tks put a case which, 
I apprehend, will fairly illustrate the operation 
of this rule. 

Suppose, that Buonaparte, instead of enga- 
ging in those mad enterprises which led to his 
downfall, had made stiH greater efforts to aug- 
ment his navy, and th^t Providence had per- 
mitted him to be so far successful in naval con- 
flicts as to place it nearly on an equality with 
that of Great Britain. Suppose, that his hosti- 
lity against us had continued, while we were 
suffering severely from a bad harvest, and de- 
riving important supplies of corn frona America. 
Those who remember the Berlin decree of 
1807, will not think it improbable, that he 
should have declared these islands in a state 
of blockade; and those who would willingly 
forget that it has ever been thought lawful 
policy, by a minister, to deprive an enemy of 
food or medicine, cannot expect, with such 
precedents in their recollection, that he would 
have made an exception in favour of the com- 
merce necessary to our subsistence. The Ame- 
ricans, meanwhile, as neutrals^ must have felt it 
a mo^ flagrant injustice, to have a commerce 
impeded, to which their own legitimate advan- 
tage, and conipassion for oor sufferings, might 
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concur to prompt th^m. !« these circuinstanees, 
let it be supposed, (hat the Congress (after a 
failure in repeated pacific remonistrances) had 
resolved to fit out armed*ships for the co»voy 
and protection of their merchantmen against 
the attacks of the French navy, stnd that Napo- 
leon, in consequence, bad dispatched a body of 
troops to make a descent on the American ter- 
ritory. Let it be further supposed, that, pre- 
viously to these events, a truly vi^ise and good 
citizen, accounted both by himself and others a 
Christian in faith and practice, had entered on 
the Presidepcy of the United States, with the 
purest intention, and the highest ability, (o benefit 
bis country. But he has since become a convert 
to. the principle of the Peace Society. He must 
therefore resign his office, either as soon as the 
resolution of Congress is expressed to resist 
intasions at sea, or, if he should hesitate whe^ 
ther this employment of force can be strictly 
called war, must, at least, do so, in the event of 
invasion by land ; and thus a conscientious and 
able, governor must be lost to the State, at a 
most critical moment, and plunge it into all the 
embarrassment and division consequent on such 
a loss, because he caunot, as a consistent Chris- 
tian, ** execute wrath/' or send forces for '^ the 
punishment of evil doers." At the same mo- 
ment, all th9se'of the Christian pi^pulatiou who 
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^re equallsr enlightened, nfutt follow the exaih- 
pie of their President, 1U14 refuee to bear arnw, 
in this pressing emergency, far tl^eir cpustry's 
defence. 

I sfaoold expect, that some candid friends of 
the principle we are examining, would ebrink 
from these its consequences. They may possi- 
bly have recourse ie the distinction of a fnore 
and less pmfect Christianity ; and may adflut, 
that the former, altbough dietated by the gestiiBe 
spirit of the religion, cannot be universal ; that 
the term ^Mnconsiatent" is to be taken in its 
milder sease; that a ruler, or a subject, wii^ 
ehould, in such a case as we have supposed, 
defend his country by arms, n»ay be a Ghristian 
of the less perfect class, but that it becomes us 
to diffuse that mpre evangelical principle whose 
reception will constitute Christians of the higher 
and more perfect order* The leasit, then, which 
can be inferred from the principle, is this, that 
the supposed President would have, been more 
a Christian, if he had resigned his office, and 
that the great and pious Alfred would haire 
been a better C^stian, if he had not resisted 
the ideia/firous marauders from Denmark, who 
laid.vraste his realms. But the plain question 
is. Was it the dtUtf of these individuals not to 
«et. in those respects otherwise than tliey did ? 
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If that be grauted, while the above principle is 
maintained, it is granted, that their cfiity was to 
be less perfect Christians than they might have 
been. 

I caapot h^t CQnol^qide^ frotfx ihe yieyr which 
has been thus £ur taLem of the qaestion, that the 
principle of the Peace Society requires limitation. 
It will be necessary, however, in order to the 
satisfactory admission of this iiifeneucev that we 
show the anlawfulaess of idefensive resiatanoe 
not to he iHedisctUe from the fyrecepts of the 
New Testameitf . TJiis I propose to attempt in 
mynextcomoMiiiicatioii. 



c2 
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I%€ principle an which certain $criptural precept i are 
hUerpreted a$ eotidemning all war, ehown ia be not 
consistent! J med by those who so apply it. 



Those of our fellow-christians who regard all 
war as iocoosistent with the spirit of our religion, 
adduce, in support of this tenet, the precepts 
recorded by the Evangelist Matthew, chap. y» 
38 — 41.; and, with some variation, (chiefly of 
language,) by Luke, chap« vi. 27 — 20.; the 
declaration found in Matt. xxvi. 62., and the 
admonitions of the Apostle Paul, Rom. xii. 
17 — 21. The first of these passages is more 
applicable to the proof of their opinion than the 
rest. I shall, therefore, direct my observations, 
principally, to this ; and afterwards more briefly 
notice the others. The words of our Saviour to 
his disciples, as given by St. Matthew^ are,," Ye 
have heard, that it hath been said. An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : But I say unto 
you, that ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
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cloak also. And whosoever shall cotdpel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twiain." 

Professing, as we do, to believe in the diviiM( 
authority of these precepts, it is evidently our 
duty to judge conscientiously of their meaning, 
extent, and relation to our own circumstances ; 
and, when we have done this, unreservedly to 
obey them. 

The persons who hold the tenet we are exa-, 
mining, snppose, that the great body of pro-* 
fe»sed Christians have unduly limited, or ex- 
plained away, these precepts. The reason, 
therefore, of their own interpretation must be 
some such as this,— that they ought to be takmi 
in the most literal and extensive sense which 
they will rationally* bear. Before proceeding 
to inquire, what is the true sense of these pre- 
cepts, I remark, that the above reason of inter- 
pretation, (or any amendinent of it which can 
be adopted without assuming the question,) if it 
be correct, must be correct as a general reason, 
or nde: otherwise, it may obviously be used or 
laid aside^ according to preconceived feeling 

* I use the word r^fiMMrffy, in contradistinction to <i^Mirtf%;-for, If 
. tbe jpreoept, ^ Resist not evil," l>e taken separately, in its most literal 
and extensive sense, I know not why it might not be construed to pro- 
faibit the use of arms against an attack of wolves or tigers. 

c3 
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w opbrifeNi, majy rectify the Chrigtikn's knpeirfect 
obedience in some pointo <Nily, and thus mwf 
fail to remove the weight of that apostolic cen* 
awe, of wbkb some frievils to the Peace Society 
have reminded those who dUfev from them, 
^ He that ofljbadelli m one* point, is gidl^ of 
aH/' My present design, therefore^ £s, to try the 
correctness of the rule by tins test. We need 
not go for from the passages above ^footed, fbr 
an opportunity of doing so. The words which 
follow the parallel precepts, in the shitb chapter 
of Luke*s Gospel, are these ; ** Qiv* to every 
man that asketh of thee.*^ By the application ef 
the rule in question, we should be undeniably 
obliged to interpret this precept as obliging ue 
to give something to every the most idle, de- 
praved, and able-bodied mendicant; thus eneoii- 
raging a manner of life wholly cotttrary to reli- 
gion, morality, and happiness. And persons of 
property, resident among the worst classes of 
the poor in some parts of great towns, when 
found to obey the letter of this |n*ecept, could 
be guarded, only by a miracle, from> the siege, 
if not impoverishment, ^hicb would be a>. natu- 
ral consequence ; unless, by a curious expedient 
in casuistry, they should apply to the magistrate 
to deliver or protect them frooii those importu- 
nitiies with which titey believed themselves 
obliged to comply. 
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Bi|4 1 would fuiibw, try tke ruie by another 
prec^t, or pMcJeptive dedaratiQH^ whiehr cer- 
tsmlj, a undarfitoi^d in like tnaanier, would at 
ooce fVee the Ghristiaa from ail Mcessity of in-' 
qairmg into the right iaterpretation of that laH 
luentiooed. It is found im St Lake's 6ospel, 
(chap. xi¥. 33.,) and was flddMssed by our Sa- 
viour to ''greatmukitiides who went with htm/* 
'' Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be- my diseiple." 

I shall refer, at present^ to only one more 
passage, likewise adclresiseii to the muftkude. 
It ia contained in the Gospel of St. John, (tiw 37.) 
'* Labour not for the ndeat which perisheth/' 
If these two portions of oar Saviour's' teaehki^ 
be takee in the most literal and e^ensiff e sense 
which they will rationally bear^ the one evi- 
dently obliges us to renounce wife^ children, 
houses, lands,!* and all other possessions, in 
ovder to be disciples of Christ; the other forbids 
our labouring to obtaon the comforts of life. I 
need scsurcely suggest to your observation, that 
the traly piou» and benevolent persons who 
apply d[ie forgoing rule to the precepts, ** Resist- 
not evil/' " Love your eDemies,*^ by nO' means^ 
apply it to the others which bate been cited*; 



* SM tlie DWioe Speaker^! own conmeot^ Luke ztv. M. 
C4 
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tbat» oo the contrary, many of them decline 
giying to every slothful and dissolute person 
who '* asketh;'' that most of them also have 
b^eu very far from " forsaking all/' in order J» 
be consistent disciples; and that many have 
*^ laboured," and some are still labouring, dili- 
gently and saccessfully, ^' for the meat that 
perisheth." These precepts they practically 
interpret as their fellow^christians do, and thus 
deviate from the rule, or principle, which they 
would have us to adopt in respect to others, to 
which it appears to me not at all more applica- 
ble. May we not fairly ask, What plea have 
they for urging its adoption in this partial man- 
ner? It will perhaps be answered, that tlie 
precepts to indiscriminate alms-giving, renounce- 
ment of our all, and ceasing from labour, must 
necessarily be taken in a limited sense, from a 
regard to common prudence and the welfare of 
society, whereas, with respect to the precepts 
which enjoin non-resistance and the love of 
enemies, the most literal and extensive interpre- 
tation is dictated by the whole genius of the 
gospel, and by a desire to promote the hea- 
venly cause of ** peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men:" that is to say, the rule of inter- 
pretation will be thus amended, *' Precepts are 
to be taken in the most literal and extensive 
sense which they will bear, consistently with' 
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pruitoiice aflid the welfere of society.'* But it i» 
plain» that the^ rule, thus changed, becomes no 
rule; since regari} to the welfare of society is 
iwecisely the topic of argument by which it hai^ 
been endeavoured, in my former Letter, to show, 
that there is a lawful and necessary kind of 
resistance. I' will here remind those who con- 
tend for receiving the precept against resistance 
inr its most literal and extensive sense, of some 
teiiets held by other Christians. Let it be re* 
membered, that such Roman Catholics as Pas- 
cal,Nicole, and Quesnel, whose biblical learn- 
iug and pn^ty I should hope no Christian denies, 
accounted voluntary poverty^ and the renun- 
ciation of all worldly employ for a monastic 
life; an acceptable obedience to the letter of 
evangelical precepts. They, in the meati time, 
did not, it is well known, deny the lawfulness 
of war. One of them, on the contrary, pub- 
lished opinions on the military, obedience of 
subjects, which I thiiik highly erroneous.* But, 
4»ince such men adopted an opinion precisely 
opposite to that which we are discussing, as to 
tehich precepte should or should not be literally 
interpreted, candid minds will perceive that it 
is, at least, possible to err in the selection. I 
am as far as most Protestants from approving 

* Peose^s de Nicole. Declarations de gnerre. 
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the S6iection.m whkh tbode Paprnta acqweMted ; 
bat, if it be said, they weie under the bondage 
of t^eir chiirch, I de ncft envy that Hiaii'a Belf** 
knowledge, wbo thinks it inipoasible for the 
aka^les of ^dus feeling, or prepoaaetaion, to* 
bjod bind, at some points, aa.'finnly as those of 
eod^sia^cal antbority did the devont^ pro* 
foiuidr intrepid anthor of the '' Lettres Provinr 
ciaies." We n«iy find, however, sufficieiit vsuriaH 
tioBS in this kind of selection among those who 
ape considered as frui^ inquirers. The ^' holy 
kiss,*' the ^* washing one another's feety" aire 
obeyed, as litetel and universal piiecepts, by 
pious aad reasoning Christians in Scotland.* 
It is readily allowed, that the penjons who 
overlook these, and urge oar attention to tiie 
pvecept^-rr^' Resist not evil," — are prompted bjp 
the contemplation of ortmes.and horrors of the 
greatest magnitude; and that, in comparison of 
Ibe question, whether force be lawful w not, the 
questions that have arisien on tbe precepts* just 
quoted, seem altogether minute and triviar: but 
it is not therefore the less f rue^ that the difEereot 
sefeetions of good: men,, id iipplying the rule fae^ 
fore menti^uied, fully evince, to a canfdid miady 
fbe probalHlity of error. In my judgment, while 
these tenets of the HaUanites, &c. appear per-* 

* Tb^ H«idnuf 69 atod Sandtsnittrifliis. 
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iirttly faarnilesus to soci^, those of the PsrpiiU^ 
y^Aith b«ye been named, would (if tbMe irwe 
tflf) apfiear lefds enioBeous tlMta that «f the 
Peace Society* ; becauM <bey oidy eafereicr ttiisM^ 
tenetB praetncally on some ObrMitiaiig $ iiirikerett^^ 
tiie ffdvcreate for the absolftte iiniawfalnesd of 
xraistaoce ioculeutea' ib^ teMt praetieally <&it 
aUChmstimuf. Greatly aa I prefer ilie paiei^ 
spirit (wMeh I trust indeed I lore with Ml My 
aoul) to the monastic apirit» il; appea^i^- to me 
leas errone<ms to aay to aome persona, pe^Narly 
situated and endowed, — ** If thou wilt lie per- 
hcty go sell that tbow hast^ atvdgireto the pOOr/' 
^M forsaMe all,"—" labour axrt,"^;** pray with^ 
out ciaating;"^ — than it is to say to all men, (then^ 
fore toi all magfetrates,le^slatiires, and ecfrmtm^ 
rMeM^y^'-ifye would be eonsiatenf^ in your dMiHv 
encotaChriatiaiiity, resist not evil, inf aiay eveif'df 
its more injurious and pernicious fovms^.'* Tb^ 
ebedi^ice otsome Christiana to the former elaaa 
of precepts would, I think, be much lessincfdn-^ 
sistent with a regard to the welfare of sddety; 
than the obedience of all Christians to the latter^ 
unless we had reason to^ expect that ali nlen will^ 
immedfaitely and sinmlianeously become true 
dMTistfiaas ; when the nefceasity of force* wdiM, 
doubtless^ cease.^ 

It ia probalrie, however, that a different 
anvendment will be offered to ttie reason or nde 
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of interpretation first supposed ; and it may be 
stated thiMi :— " The precepts of the New Tes- 
tament are to be received in the most literal, 
and extensive sense which they will bear, con- 
sistently .with the sense of its other precepts 
or declarations." And it will be argued, ** The 
reason why certain precepts, which have heea 
mentioned, are not so to be received, is this, 
that, if they were, there are other precepts or 
declarations, which would be inconsistent or 
irreconcileable with them. Thus, if the precept, 
* Labour not,* &c. t)r that, to * forsake all,' 
were so received, they would be contradicted 
by various passages of St. Paul ; the former 
particularly, by 2 Thess. iii. 8— 12; and the 
latter by 1 Tim. v« 8., as well as by the fact im- 
plied in the various admonitions to rich disci- 
ples. But the precept, ' Resist not evil,' when 
taken literally and universally, is not thus irre- 
concileable with other precepts mid declara- 
tions, and therefore falls within the rule as pow 
stated." 

On this I remark. The opinion that certain 
commands of the Founder of our religion are 
not to be so understood as they ought to be un^ 
derstood if we had his discourses only, because 
they do not then quadrate with the subsequent 
precepts of his followers, appears to derogate 
v»y improperly from his divine authority. It is 
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M less, than sayiog, that certain i»recept8 of oor 
Saviour should be understood and obeyed in a 
sianner > repugnant to common sense and the 
good of society, unless his servant the apostle 
had written others which authorize, us to limit 
and qualify them. This would be truly setting 
'* the disciple above his Master, and regarding 
the apostle as greater than him that sent him.* 
I willingly admits that the apparently different 
precept of the disciple is cmfirmative of our 
interpretation of his Master's command; but 
this is quite distinct from its being the neces- 
sary ground of that interpretation. We are opt 
.obliged to find precepts which cannot be recon* 
died with the most literal and extensive sense 
of those in debate, in order to warrant our 
taking them in such a limited sense as reason 
and conscience demand. A heathen, converted 
by reading the Gos^ls of S)t. Luke and St John 
only, (for separate Gospels have been translated 
and distributed by missionaries,) is not obKged to 
forsake hib wife or his house, or to cease from 
labour, because he has not seen the precepts of 
Paul ;. nor would a British Christian be obliged 
to understand. the precept, *' Resist not evil," as 
prohibiting all resistance, although he could 
find no precept which appeared to him to limit 

* " Neither U the ttpotile greater than he that sendeth him," is the 
literal rentkring of John xiiL 16. . 
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it Eaeh ortkem, doubtless, may have hk ocm- 
scienitieiis iaterpretation eot^rmedjMit he shown 
him, that the apostles agree in it; h|it this was 
not necessary to warrant his tyteipretaltmL 
And even, if the prindfrfe were adioitted, that, 
to ;^stify us in restrictii^ the sense of one pre- 
cept, ve must produce another which appa- 
rently ooAtradicts it, still must reason and con* 
science be, at l^t, the umpires.; they must 
determine wUeh shall yield ks litcktal tteaniug ; 
ior^ the literal meaning of each taloeu separately 
may be alike plain . Will it be said , for instance, 
Ihfit »aay precept can be separately adduced, 
more plainly authorizing the retention of pro- 
perty by a disciple of Christ, than tiie precept 
of J8t. Lukexiv* 33. (taken separately) ei9oin» the 
renunciation of it ? Whatev€fr passages be op- 
posed to each other, the appeal is to the same 
judges ; only their office is magnified, for they 
have then to make a pirevioae delusion tvkiek 
shall yidd its literal meaning, €md allberwank to 
determine €aAal sense it ought to bear. 

I hare made these observations merely to 
develope die fallacy pt a mode of reasoning 
which, it is probable, some have adofitadt not 
because I think that, even on its foU admission, 
it would be of any service to those who employ 
it. For, the declarations both of $t Pi^ul an^ 
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8t f!c|ker, on the necessity atid use of force, 
already Tdpeatedly referfed to, are as irre<*on- 
tkle^Me ^ith the most eixtensive sense of the 
oommand, *' Resist not evil;^ as any language 
of those apostles is with a like iaterpretatioxi of 
ether precepts in the Gospels ; except iSiey be 
evaded 4»y affirming, that neither rulers, (aithougfa 
>.** ordained of God,'* and *' ministers of God,*^ 
nor persons *' sent-by them for the puaishmebt of 
evil-doers," can, as such, be consistent Gbrts^ 
tians ; that, accordingly, those declarations have 
nothing to do with Christians, and therefore 
cannot affect the sense of Christ's precepts^ to 
his followers. If it was shown in my former 
Letter, that this opinion is as untenable as it 
evidently is hypothetical, then the declarations 
of St Paul and St. Peter cannot be laid out of the 
question, and must always preclude the asser- 
tion, that the unlimited sense of the precepts 
concerning non-resistance is consistent with 
other parts of the New Testament. 

Thus, I think, we have found, that the in- 
^ terpretation contended for rests upon no general 
reason, but is insulated and arbitrary. For, so it 
must be accounted, till a solid reason be given for 
it, inapplicable to those precepts which its sup- 
porters join us in interpreting differently, or else 
till a solid reason be given for the different inter- 
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pretation of th6se other precepts, inapplicable 
to this. Till thcDt I must regard oar Christian 
friends ivho so interpret the passages we are 
examining, as inconsistent with themselves. It 
is an inconsistency of the most benevolent afld 
honourable origin; but, however the feelings 
and wishes which lead to an error of judgment 
may claim our esteem and respect, they form 
no reason at all for o^]^ assent to the error 
itself. 
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Remarks 4m some characteristics of our Saviaur*s teachings, 
which warrant and confirm the more usual interpretation 
of the precepts in question. — No command or distinct 

^ permission requisite to justify the use cf force. 



It will, 1 doubt not, be said by those who main-- 
tain the alisolute unlawfulness of war ; '* If you 
reject our interpretation of the precepts of non- 
resistance, it behoves you, instead of telling us, 
vaguely, that they require limitation, to assign 
to them some other consistent practical sense ; 
and the difficulty of doing so, without a most 
unchristian compromise of pacific principles, 
will perhaps convince you of your error." I 
admit,, that it is my duty to attempt this ; and, 
so long as we consider the scripture *^ profitable 
for instruction in righteousness;^' it cannot be 
doubted, that a sincere inquirer may judge, by 
atteiiding to the spirit and objects, style and 
occasion, of our Lord's teachings, what was 
their primary import, and what is their proper 
application to ocirselves. In order to this judg- 
ment, two leading characteristics must be borne 
in mind, which are clearly apparent, on t6e 

p 
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view of Christ*8 discourses. One of these is, 
that he often used, especially iu his preceptive 
teachings, not only the %uratiye or parabolical, 
but also what we may temi the abbreviative^ 
style, which is the most forcible and compre- 
hensive, but must frequently appear paradoxi- 
cal, if taken literally, because it omit3 limita- 
tions which the hearer or reader is to supply. 
No one, for example, can rationally doubt, that 
the precepts, — '' If thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off,*' and, *' Let a man take up his cross 
daily," are figurative ; and it is equally certain, 
Ihat the declaration, — ^' He tljat believeth on 
me 3hall never die,'* and the combined precept . 
f|jid promue, v Ask, anc| it shall be given you,'* 
are nbbreviaiivf : into the fmrner we miist io- 
troduce some such limitation as follows; ^* He 
Bhujl nev|er die : (as to the life and happiness of 
the soul :") into ^e latter, .'^ Ask (what if» con- 
sistent with the will of God, and your ultimate 
advantage/') I may here remark, in passing, 
that tJm style was not only conducive to the 
peculiar|[ty and impressiveness of our Lord's 
preceptive discourses, but also necessary to 

* In an age when words are coined with to much boldness, I kni^w 
m4 that the practice, in a comparatively cfolions way, (as the fram- 
ing of an aij^ectiye from a v^rb,) reqi^ir^ i^pofogy. Dr. Iff^^yfs .e^P9fip|ilr, 
however, ^ay be pleaded, who thought he had occasion, for several 
new adjectives in his theological writings, and used tliem, I think, 
irJIh Mr^ilt^g^ to thf cleafneii of his acgnment . . « 
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their hwvity. Th^ cotitrar}^ manner demands 
much mote space ; and, when it becomes caHuis- 
tioal, (wbich is its tendency,) no bounds can be 
set to details and distinctions. It was, therefore, 
manifestly suitable, that those discourses of our 
Saviour, which were to be recorded, should be 
in such a style as would compress them within 
narrpw bounds, in order that the record might 
be easily obtained and studied by all men. 

A second characteristic, which cannot escape 
us in reviewing our Lord's general precepts and 
declarations, is, that a part of them were, in 
their niore'^ literal sense, temporary ; designed 
for the then existing circumstances of his fol- 
lowersy or for such circumstances as should in 
after times resemble them ; while others appear 
to be intended in one and the same sense for 
Obtistians through every period of the cliurcfa. 
There is no doubt, but that the former are 
applicable in a very important manner to our 
iitttniction and guidance, and may become 
literally so ; but they must usually be received 

f I Hie |he ekpreMton f* mare literal/* because some of them, eTen 
U fint, could n^t, it it evide^ be paderstocMf quite IfterMlf* Af» f9f 
example, the passage above referred to, (Luke xiv. 86.,) << If any man 
eome to me, and Kate not his father and mother,^ Sec, where no one 
4^bfs, tMI: flia tem ^ bat^' ivfei meant only to express n^waidtigf , 
or preferring the service of Christ to the approbation and sodktj^ of 
relatives. 

02 
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under certain modifications, rather in the spirit 
than in the letter ; because there was an evident 
suitableness, in their literal sense, at thai time, 
which, in the ordinary circumstances of the 
church, has ceased to exist. The passages 
already adverted to, contained in the fourteenth 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, afford an example 
of this. They were not then^as I before retnarked, 
addressed to an individual, or a particular 
class ; and the language, as well as the audi- 
ence, was of the most general kind. (Luke xiv. 
25, 26.) ** And there went great multitudes 
with him ; and he turned, and said unto them. 
If any man come to me, and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and bre- 
thren, and sisters ; yea, and his own life also ; 
he cannot be my disciple." Verse 33. *' Whoso- 
ever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple.'' Now, it is 
certain, from what we learn, both in sacred and 
profane history, of the treatment of Christ's 
earliest followers, that such a general warning 
was then very appropriate. The confession of 
faith in Jesus did, at first, necessarily involve a 
renunciation of worldly connexions and posses- 
sions, and the imminent hazard of life. And it 
is no less certain, that this has not always been 
the case (though it has frequently been so) in 
»u^)sequent ages. It became otherwise, as might 
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have been expected, gradually and partially. 
Within half ^ century after our Saviour's death, 
a profession of Christianity was, in some placeis, 
compatible with the possession of property, as 
is evident from the apostolical epistles to Gaius 
and Philemon. The preceptive declarations, 
therefore, which were just now cited, are appli- 
cable, in their more literal sense, to particular 
periods and places only. They address them- 
selves, without doubt> in a secondary, yet very 
important manner, to the disciple of Christ in 
every age and every situation. For, they dis- 
tinctly imply, that he cannot possess or sustain 
this character, unlesjs he be prepared to renounce 
the best comforts of life, and life itself, if placed 
in circumstances like those of the first disciples, 
i. e. when the retaining of them shall be incom- 
patible with genuine obedience to his Divine 
Master ; when such sacrifices cannot be avoid- 
ed, except by disavowing or disobeying Him. 
But, that they do not, in common circumstances, 
literally apply to Christians, and did not univer- 
sally, even in the first age of the church, is very 
certain. They therefore justify the observation 
in support of which they have been adduced. 

Now, if the first and most general of the pre- 
cepts which I am called on to interpret, — 
*^ Resist not evil," — were unaccompanied by 

d3 
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the specific instance^ of duty which ark Mib- 
joiaed to it^ we should have less help to^ft^ds 
its iiiteipretatiou than we actually posses** 
But ^here appears no reason why ^^ Aonld 
not) even in that case,* resort to either ofr both 
of the characteristics of ottf Saviour'^ itlsttuc- 
tionSy which have b^en noticed^ in order to 
guide us in understanding it aright. We might 
consider it abbreviativei and introduce the fol- 
lowing limitation : ^^ Resist not eviU (from the 
impulse of any bad passion ; as x revenge^ or 
pride.") This is not a more considerable limi- 
tation than must be annexed to the following 
precept, (Luke xii.) '' Seek not what ye shall 
eat nor what ye shall drink, (with an uddue 
and distrustful anjciety.') Limitations must,- 
at least, be tacitly understood by us in these 
and several before-cited passages^ as well ds in 
others which have not been adduced ; nor do 
I perceive that any sound reason can be offered^ 
why none should be admitted of this particular 
precept. But, whatever be thought of this, the 
other characteristic of our Saviour's teachings^ 
which I have mentioned, is not the less appli- 
cable ; namely, that a part of his general pre- 
cepts were, in their more literal sense, tempo^ 
rary. The precept in question was addressed 
by Christ to his disciples. ^^ When Jesus was 
sat, his disciples came unto him ; and he opeoed 
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hk moutl)^ and taught them''* Nov those dis- 
ciples were id^ and were to be in, a very pecu- 
liar aituatioD, as it regarded the comtnunity. 
Their number was small ; and most, if not all of 
theita^ were destined to be teachers of the gos^ 
pel^ and to attest its truth and power by mar- 
tyrdom; It itas certain, that^ on resolving to 
follow Jesus, they would be excluded from the 
privileges of civU society. To become his dis- 
ciples, included a forsaking of all that they had, 
as we lean from his declaration before cited, 
from the account We have of their actual conduct 
ift St Luke's Gospel, (chap. v. 1 1.,) and from the 
reference made to it by St. Peter^ in Mark x. 18. 
It lA not, therefore, conceivable, that any of 
th/^se penions should be called oft to fill the 
office of rulers,; and have to direct the national 
force^ or (hat tb^y i^uld be summoned to 
act as armed instruments of govmmnoent^ 
when tltey were^ by thehr very profession^ re- 
garded as enemies to the Hierarchy and the 
State, disturbers of social order. The only 
way in which they were at all likdy to' be 
assailed, was, in their religious cbaraeter^ as 
followers of Jesus, by persecutions, either judi- 
cial^ private^ or tumultuary. Against these 
there were no -courts of judicature supporting 

• Matt ▼. 19. Sm ilM take tLM. 
d4 
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the rights of conscience, to which they cotild 
appeal ; or, if the Roman courts were, in some 
sense tolerant, their faith was snre to be repre- 
sented as seditious by their Jewish enemies^ 
The resistance of evil by those first disciples, 
could be only by private violence or retialiation j 
which has no- connexion with the kind of resist-- 
ance we are discussing. It was manifestly 
congenial to the spirit of the gospel which they; 
published, and the office which they bore, that 
they should submit to contempt, hatred, and 
outrage, on account of it, without retaUatiug ; 
that they should uniformly evince, by their 
conduct, the harmless and peaceaUe tendency^ 
the meek and benignant spirit, of the new <loc- 
trine, and thus^ ^* overcome evil with good."^ 
But, in process of time, the situation of Chm- 
tians was greatly changed. By the increase of 
their numbers, they formed a lai^e proportion 
of the community. They were protected by 
the government, and their religion became that 
of the State. Their faith, accordingly, no longer 
excluded them from the relations, duties, and 
rights of citizens. Is it, then, reasonable, that 
the precept, " Resist not evil," which, by those 
to whom it was first addressed, could be prac- 
tically applied to their conduct under, religious 
persecutions alone, should be extended to all 
the very different circumstances of Christians 
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in succeeding ages, and not interpreted under a 
limitation arising out of these new circura- 
stances, as the precept to '' forsake all" had 
evidently been ? We have precisely the same 
reason to limit this precept in the way pro- 
posed, as any of those which are acknow- 
ledged, to have been originally abbreviative^ or 
which are allowed to have been, in their more 
literal sense, temporary. 

• But hitherto we have considered the pre- 
cept, '* Resist not evil," as if disconnected 
from those examples of obedience to it which 
are subjoined to it in the Scriptures^ and which 
w^re evidently meant to illustrate the spirit 
and import of the general injunction. If we 
now attend to it in connexion with these, we 
shall, I think, be confirmed in the persuasion, 
that the -censure of every kind of resistance, 
which some good men raise upon it, is founded 
on an extension, or, what is sometimes termed, 
a strainingy of these precepts. Wojshall ob- 
serve, that the particular instances by which 
obedience to the general command is exem- 
plified,- have reference to the conduct of pri- 
vate individuals suffering insult and persecution 
firom other individuals, or else injustice, under 
the mask of authority. The words, I appre- 
hend, require some such paraphrase as the 
following : '* Yoa arc Exposed, as my disci- 
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ples» and peculinrly, as preacken or witoesBefl 
of my gospel, to afirorits, iDJurieSy and personal 
violtoce. You know that the laiw of Moses 
enacts judicial retaliation; you may suppose 
that it also justifies private resistance or reta* 
liation from the party injured. But I say unto- 
yopu^ tiiai ye resist not eyil. Xf, as witoessies 
or teachers of the gospel, you are insuHed, even 
by it blow, submit patiently to the affiront, or 
even show the meek and forgiving spirit of yoQr 
religion, and of your office, by awaiting its repe- 
tition. If,; as followers of mine, you are me- 
naced with accusation before a Jewisb or 
heatberi courts and can avert this danger, only 
by giving up your garments to the base in- 
former ; or if, being actually accused, and fined 
by unriglitecms judges, you are unable to pay, 
and obliged to r^aki your liberty by (lie sani^ 
meanti, overcome the dimity of the malicious 
aiccuser, by dflering him the other garment alao, 
trusting for needful aid to the charity of your 
brfeth^eri. If, on the same account^you are 
v^xatiously singled out by the public authori- 
ties to carry burdens for the service of govern- 
ment, perform double the labour demanded of 
you, — sfaovring thus the complying abid benevo- 
lent and patient temper which your Master 
inculcates, and your fiiith itispites. Love those 
yohr enemies ; bless tbem that curse you ; do 
gbdd to tbem that hate you ; and pray for them 
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whith despitefolly use yon and perwtaie yoa/' 
Sabh appeaht to ine to be the natural inter- 
pretation df this passage. The exanlp}e« of 
non-resistaoc^ contained in it; have evidfaitly 
no relatidri to an atbahdonniient of civil or poli- 
tical duties ; and the first precept,! which hail a 
^neral forui» cannot be reasonably eaitendefl to 
a matter entirely distinct from its primdry ap^ 
plication^ ahd irom each exaniple given of the 
manner in itfvhibh it was to be obeyed; It ap^ 
pears to hdve been originally, in some sensi» 
Mnreviaiivef^ and also in the niore literal 
nen&e in which it might then be tkken, (iiiM* 
mnch as non-resistance was a dnty, in all pr^ 
basbk circumstances, of the first disbiples,) fsiii- 
parary; ahd this view df it is confirmed bjf th« 
parttcttlw cases afterwards specified; I ftW 
very feat from designting to intimate, t^dti thy 
pa^a^e^ and others of a siAoilar character, bate 
little or no practical Application to oorigelvek 
Not only is it true^ that we nu^ still be plaMd 
in circumstances where they would hate as 
literal an application to uh as tbejr had to tboilfe 
who first heard them uttered, but they enforce 



* Dr. Boddridge and others eTidently thought it ao: see his < 
fliedt on Lake zxil. 88. The apostles sifid, ** Lord, behold, here are 
t^o swords/' «' Probably, (as Mr, 6ni«6ck coitjoetvrei tt m tfaf^ 
many, part 9, page 189,) some of the apostles bronght these sirords 
along with them, in their jovmey from Galilee and Peraea, to defend 
HieasefTei^ against robbers."-- Dsdtf. Bxpot. in Uko, 
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on us, in the mean time, some erf* the most im- 
portant lessons of our religion. They forbid to 
every disciple, and at everj' period, a spirit of 
retaliation and resentment, much more a con- 
duct dictated by those feelings. They incul- 
cate a temper of patience and compliance, and 
a disposition to requite private injuries with 
benefits ; and they imply acensure on that liti- 
gious spirit which contends, even although in a 
lawful manner, for lesser individual rights, from 
the influence of wrong passions, rather than im- 
portant interests. Were these practical uses 
made of the precepts in question, by all the 
professed disciples of Christ, they would pro- 
duce a most happy effect on society, and would 
doubtless have a most important bearing, in 
common with a variety of oth^r precepts, on 
the temper in which public aflairs are con- 
ducted, and national differences adjusted. Bbt 
they cannot be shojvirn to enjoin on the citizen, 
and much less on the State, that passiveness 
which would permit the universal triumph of 
iniquity and violence. 

I proposed, before commencing my observa- 
tions on this passage of Scripture, to notice^ 
afterwards, more briefly, the declaration found' 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew, chap. xxvi. 52., 
and the admonitions of St. Paul, Romans xii. 
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17 — 21. The words of our Saviour, re- 
corded in the former place, ** All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword," 
have been adduced, by some, as a prohi- 
bition of the use of arms to Christians. 
Biit the attempt to prove this is entirely ex- 
cluded by the language which our Lord had 
previously add|-essed to his disciples, recorded 
in St. Luke's narrative of the same o<^curren- 
ces. Luke xxii. 36. '' He that hath no s^rd, 
let him sell his garment, and buy one." It is 
not material to our purpose, to ascertain the 
right interpretation of either passage. It suf- 
fices, that they neutralize each other as to 
the question before us, (to which, in fact, 
neither of them appears to refer,) and may 
therefore be withdrawn on both sides. The 
exhortations of St. Paul (Romans xii. 19 — 21 .♦) 
are expressly directed against revenge; and 
it is observable, that they are followed, iu 
the very ne«t paragraph,-by those texts, already 
referred to, which affirm the lawfulness and 
necessity of public force for the niaintedance of 
social order. Even if this were not the case, 
it would be evidently an arbitrary extension of 
those precept^, to interpret them as relating to 
any thing else than private revenge ; but it is 
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refnarkf^N^t thut, as if in ord^r to mtke the 
Mmitatioii mpre distinct, that ^^ vengeance/' 
which in the former passage is appropriated to 
Grpd»* ia in the latter assigned to the ruler; who 
is stjrled a '* revenger to execute wrath/'f as the 
lEuiiversal Buler himself i^ elsewhere named by 
tb^ same Apostle.:); There is no doubt, that 
)ii all these, f^nd similar instances, where the 
t^rin vengewpe and its cognates are used in a 
gpp4 ^^of Q> thpy express punitiFe or retributive 
jfis^ce, nftlt thi^t act which in prompted by ma- 
Ivn^qt deling; and this application of the 
same terqa to that public exercise of force 
which ^ declared to be '' ordahied of God,'' 
()ieH|oi)atrate$» that, where it has jnst before 
bf$^n condemusd, it must }^ taken in its stricter 
seQse only ; as the evil passion and action, pro- 
perly cftUed reyenge, criminal both in gover* 
ppfs afii} }» i«ubject8. Justice is the only ven- 
g^Baiipp which a perfect 3^ng can execute, or 
which he can delegate to hia creatures. — But 
|hi^ he has delegated to earthly rulers; and 
force employed under that authority, while it 
do^a not deyiate from its inroper office, is tSK 
t^Uy dwtinct from force moved by vindictive 
pfissiftn. No one is ipore deeply convinced 
fh^ myself of the frequent and enormous rfiis- 

* Rom, xii. 19. 'Efnu in^/wiatc. f Rom. xiii. 4/Etihit^ tit ufynt. 
I 1 Theia. ir. 6. Uhmq I r^^mc. 
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diwctioii and abase of pubUc force by pn- 
fesaedly Ghristian natioDS, find of the entice 
anlawfiilness of its use, exc^ strictly fqr the 
ends of justice, and of peace, which is the 
efiect of' justice. Bat in arguing that unlawfid- 
ness, as I shall in a Aitiire Letter, I could no, 
otherwise avail myself of either passage whieh 
has now been examined, than as condemnatory 
(in common with many other parts of Scriptur^' 
of those irregidarv tempers and desires which 
incite men to aggression. The precepts we 
hate beai considering are directed against a 
temper of proud or malicious retaliation,, and a 
pvnqtiiiotts claim of rep^ation, which have, no 
doubt, often prompted a gross misuse of puUic 
force. But there are other clasi^^ of prec^ts 
in the New Testament, coiidemning covetous- 
ness^ and amotion, passions that still more fre- 
quently and powerfully stimulate gpTemments 
and nations to unjust violence: these, which 
we have beeO considering, no iqore prohibit a 
just use of national force than those do; and 
the itnjust use of it is equally condemned by 
the one or the other, according as its exciting 
cause may be, whether pride, or resentment, or 
the thirst of wealth and power. 

But the comment of some friends of peace qn 
all which has been advanced in my present Let^ 
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ter,: will perhaps be thi»: — " You would have 
done but little in proving, (eveii were the proof 
complete,) that all force is not absolutely for- 
bidden in the New Testament: it is incumbent 
on you to produce from that book some plain 
command or distinct permission of war, if yoa 
would succeed in showing that co-operation in 
it, is, in any case, consistent with the duty of a 
Ghristiah," — This expectation may, at first view, 
seem reasonable;* but I believe it will be 
found otherwise, if due weight is given to the 
following considerations. It cannot but be 
observed, even in a cursory view of the New 
Testament/ that its preceptive part respects 
cEiiefly those higher duties to which iuiman 
nature is most averse; such as spirituality <^ 

* It toouM be reasonable, if the question related to the obligation of 
a religiouB act, or the lawfulness of a religious ceremony. As for In- 
«taiice, if a Popish priest say, '< You are obliged, by religUmy not to 
eat meat on Fridays f or, *' It is yonr duty to use holy water;" it would 
be reasonable for a Protestant, taking the New Testament as the sole 
and snfficient rule of Christians, to answer, '< Show me X\\e prohibition, 
und show me the tJ^^Mcfion, or the proof, in both Instances, that Hutts 
the apostles acted and taught. For, the New Testament was given 
expressly to teach religion, and, according to us, teaches it fully. Self- 
demalSy not enjoined there, teay be piously practised ; but they are 
not matters of Chriatim obligtUum, Ceremonies, not commanded or 
mentioned there, may be piously performed; but they are ecclesiastical, 
rather than Christian. If Plato and his contemporary scholars had 
said nothing of a certain rule of abstinence, or a certain rite or cere< 
mony, which -were adopted by the later philosophers of that school, we 
might say, Such were the practices of the later Platonists ; but it would 
be only in a very vague sense that they could be' called Platoaic.*" • 
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miod^ or a right direction of the thoughts and 
desires towards the Author and End of our 
being ; superiority to the power of the senses 
and appetites ; forgiveness of injuries, hu- 
mility, and patience; and that it treats more 
briefly of those branches of morals which the 
welfare of society so strongly dictates, that the 
neglect of them has been always held disgrace- 
ful ; (such as the observance of promises, and 
gratitude to benefactors ;) as well as of those 
whose violation, being hostile to the very exist- 
ence of social order, is punishable by human * 
laws, and by the earlier revealed law. But 
still more slightly and indirectly does the 
New Testament advert to those prudential 
or natural duties which self-love dictates,, 
such as the care of our lives, our health, 
our property, and general comfort: and for 
this obvious reason, that, with respect to 
each class of duties which I have mentioned, 
the present interests of mankind, considered 
either as beings in society, or as individuals, 
prompt them to a sufficient, and generally 
e:3(cessive, concern. The precepts of the gos- 
pel are rather directed to impress on us, that 
these are very far from being all the duties 
of man ; and to declare the cases where cer- 
tain branches of duty to ourselves are super- 
seded by a paramount duty to God and our 
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Deighbour, inyolving also a higher kind of 
duty to ourselves. In other words, the New 
Testament, so far as it is preceptive, is chiefly 
occupied with religious or spiritual morality, 
and not with civil, legal, or prudential mo- 
rality. And it may be also stated, either as 
a separate* fact, or as a consequence from 
the above, that it rarely addresses man con* 
sidered as a member of a political commu* 
nity, or subject of civil government; be- 
cause that is an institution having to do 
chiefly with present interests ; whereas, the 
teachers of Christianity were convei'sant in 
a higher sphere; and the large inculcation 
of these kinds of duty was not to be ex-; 
pected; as being neither necessary, nor to 
their purpose. The slight and incidental no- 
tice of them can, however, by no means be sup- 
posed to render their obligation doubtful.. Our 
Saviour asks, (Luke vi. 32.) " If ye love them 
which love you, what thank have ye ? For, sin- 
ners also love those that love them. And if 
ye do good to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye? For, sinners also do even 
the ^ame,"— and, (Matt. v. 47.) " If ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others ? Do not even the publican^ so ?'' But 
no one can reasonably infer, that He means to 
depreciate either the duty of gratitude, or that 
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' of true conrteousness to our brethren. On the 
contrary, this brief indirect notice of both, as 
pre-established and unquestionable, has the 
effect of an enforcement. But, if these, which 
are commonly viewed as, in a great measure, 
disinterested duties, are thus slightly referred to, 
what might we reasonably expect would be the 
way of noticing those instinctive duties which 
we owe to ourselves,* which may be also 
termed rights; and those civil duties which 
we owe both to ourselves and each other, as 
members of a political community? These 
evidently take their rise from present and 
personal interests, and therefore are foreign 
to the leading object of evangelical precepts. 
Even a total omission of reference to them 
would not have disproved their lawfnlness 
or expediency ; and the most brief and gene* 
ral implication of these duties or rights is 
all the confirmation or admission of them 
which was to be looked for. The precept, 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy self ^"^ 
\b a sufficient admission, that regard to our 
present personal welfare is both an estab- 
lished and a jawfal principle of human con- 

* I am aware tliat metaphysical controversy may be raised upon the 
propriety ,of the terms mstmcHve or natwralf dxdies^ or any others which 
-codld be siibatitated for them; hut, if the terms designate sufiiciently 
the things intended, their philosophical accuracy is not important to 
our inquiry. ' 

e2 
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duct, provided it be not exclusive, or even 
' disproportionate, but be accompanied by a 
like concern fcfr the welfare of others. But 
many lawful and proper actings of this self- 
love, and of that proximate social love which 
is nearly allied to it, (as the affection to 
wife or children,) are, as might be expected, 
not detailed, or referred to, in the New Tes- 
tament. Who can find, or who would look 
for, a precept authorizing him to use pain- 
fid means for the restoration of his own 
health, or the preservation of his child's; 
such as the various operations of the sur- 
gical knife, or the communicating of a dis- 
ease by the lancet, (as the variolous, or the vac- 
cine infection,) to prevent a greater? Again, 
our union in political communities, or in a 
state of civil society, is acknowledged by all 
to be necessary to human happiness and im- 
provement. It is grounded on a most legi- 
timate and beneficial exercise of regard for 
both our own and our neighbour's good; 
or for ourselves, as members of society; 
and for society, as connected with ourselves. 
But who can find, or who expects to find, 
in the New Testament, a direct precept en- 
joining that long established institute, civil 
government, recommending any peculiar/mo- 
dification of it, or defining its particular acts ? 
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We shall even seek, in vain, any aathority 
for volantary associations, with a specific 
design of benevolence. — rWhat command do 
we find for instituting a hospital, a school 
for the blind or dumb; a provident society, 
or bank for savings? A caviller might even 
object to the former class of institutions, that 
Christian charities should be individual, inas- 
much as they are commanded to be secret; 
(Matt. vi. 3. " When thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth;") and to the latter, that care 
and provision for future earthly wants are ex- 
pressly discouraged. Matt. vi. 25, 31, 34. 

But still less do we find any Command for 
political acts, for that still more important 
kind of > beneficencey which is so necessary, 
as to be undertaken by the public autho- 
rity, and secured by the exercise of force. 
Where shall we discover a precept or de- 
claration that authorizes putting crews of 
merchant ships in quarantine, in order to 
exclude, by this restraint, the communica- 
tion of pestilence to a maritime country; 
or the confinement of offenders, with those 
various degrees of privation and labour, 
which constitute what is termed, ^' prison 

£3 
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discipline?" Yet those who claim- of us a 
positive commaDd, or a distinct permii^oD, 
in the New Testament, to authorize national 
defence, very justly and benevolently co- 
operate in some of these institutions, and 
recommend the rest, without seeking any 
scriptural injunction or permission; they are 
rightly viewed as some of the most effective 
methods by which evil can be prevented, 
lessened^ or restrained ; amply warranted 
by the general precept above cited, being 
grounded either on love to our neighbour, or 
on a fit regard to his vvelfare and our own 
conjointly. Nothing is more easy than to cari- 
cature this argument, and to represent me as 
preposterously attempting to justify the horri- 
ble evils of war, by its analogy to the art of 
healing, or to institutions which have for their 
object the relief of misery, the exclusion of 
disease, and the correction of vice and crime.* 



* The4rath is, unless it be proved that every war has been onj^st 
and criminal on both sides, tror is a name adapted to produce confu- 
sion of ideas ; because it includes contrary tkmg$f aggression and de- 
fence, crime and punishment. I grant the fact to be, that most wars 
Alive been upjust on both sides, which has led to this indiscriminate 
name, and that they have generally deserved to be stigmatised with a 
confounding appellation, as much as the acts of challenger and chal- 
lenged (though differing in degrees of guilt) always deserve to be con- 
demned under the common name of duel, a practice, by its very na- 
ture, unchristian and unlawful. But still, while it is certain that there 
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Against the prejudiced or ignorant perversions 
of our reasoning, it is not possible to be se-- 
cured ; but the candid and discerning reader 
cannot join in these. He \K^ill see that in a case 
where the expulsion or seizure of armed in<- 
voders would be the greatest present benefit 
which a peaceable community could receive, it 
is as unreasonable to claim the sanction of the 
New Testament by a distinct precept, to justify 
this act, as to justify the painful and dangerous 
extraction of a tumour/ the inoculation of a 
child, or the solitary confinement of a culprit. 
The present question is not, Whether there have 
been, or may be, such cases. That, I think, 
has been settled by several instances consi- 
dered in my first Letter. I presume no one will 
doubt that Egbert and his forces, when they 
defeated the Danes at Charmouth,* who had 
disembarked from thirty-five ships on the coast 
of Dorset, were accounted greater benefactors 
by the inhabitants of that county, than as 
though they had built a hospital. The present 



have been, and may be, wan in which the cjrime is as clearly on one 
side as in a riot or robbery, it is as unfit that the name war should be 
applied to both parties, as the name rtol, or robbery, to the forcible acts 
of the ewU powers which restrains or suppresses them. We cannot, 
however, change the language of mankind; but it is sophistical to avail 
ourselves of its ambiguity. 



• Hume's History, 8vo. cd. vol. i. page 68. 
v A 
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qaestion is, Whether it be reasoDable to expecta 
direct command in the New Testament for one 
of these acts, rather than the other; and, if so, 
/for which of the two? I think, undoubtedly^ 
for building a hospital ; because the other, al- 
though incomparably* the greater benefit, was 
prompted urgently by private and public inte- 
rest, 'and is, besides, an act quite political ; 
therefore, least of all within the direct scope of 
evangelical exhortations. 
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Recapitulation. — Second inquiry. — The Christian* t general 
rule,. — Why it differs from the views of philosophers.-^ 
Duty of Christian nations to render their acfy of external 
force more properfy jndicidl, — 2%e Christian's practice* — 
He cannot be, i consistently ^ at the full disposal of the 
State. — His moral responsibility contended for. — Scriptu- 
ral precepts coneeming subjects and servants. 



Thus far I have been occupied in examining, 
Whether the principle, " that all war is incon- 
Bistent with the spirit of Christianity/' requires 
limitation ; and it may be proper briefly to re- 
capitulate the arguments which have led me to 
conclude that it does so. On first addressing 
you, it was my object to show the necessity of 
force to civil authority, and its lawfulness, while 
used (by that authority) in such a form and 
measure as the ends of justice require : and, 
further, to exhibit the untenable consequences 
which arise from supposing that Christians can- 
not consistently exercise or aid such authority. 
In a second Letter I considered the manner in 
which the persons who maintain that principle 
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attempt to deduce it from the precepts of the 
New Testament ; and I endeavoured to show 
that their inconsistency, as practical inter- 
preters, (although occasioned by the most 
humane feelings and motives,) exempts us 
from any obligation to adopt their sense of 
Scripture, and affords a strong presumption of 
its being, in this point, erroneous. My last 
eommunication suggested two characteristics 
of our Saviour's teachings, which must often 
guide us in interpreting the preceptive parts of 
his discourses ; and then applied these to the 
precepts in debate, showing that their natural 
and true sense is very important, both in its 
past and present use, * but is wholly foreign to 
the question. Whether public force may be 
lawfully exercised for the ends of justice. 
Lastly, I have argued, from the general object 
and character of the New Testament, the un-- 
reasonableness of claiming a direct command, 
or express permission, to justify acts which are 
strongly urged by a regard to our present 
welfare, and which are also public or political. 
If these arguments, contained in my last two 
Letters, be not unsound, they must remove all 
hesitation in acceding to the conclusion of the 
first, that the prmciple of the Peace Society 
requires to be limited. 
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I proceed^ therefore, to the second inqairy 
proposed. In tvhai casesj or in what numner, 
may a Christian consistently co-operate in war ? 
The only general answer, conformable to the 
fandameotal principle of my past reasonings, is 
this : — In those cases^ and in that manner^ alane^ 
where he may conscientiously regard himself as 
an agent of judicial authority, national or in- 
ternaiional. This rule, I apprehend, will be 
found to restrain the Christian from co-ope- 
rating (until some international authority or 
sanction is resorted to) in many of those hos- 
tile enterprises which the moral reasonings of 
political and even professedly Christian phil6- 
sophers are employed to justify. The source 
of this difference in moral judgment, I con- 
ceive, is to be sought in the following consi- 
derations. We shall find that the writers 
referred to, have ascribed to States a larger 
judicial authority than the Christian can admit 
them sepalrately to possess. They have at- 
tempted to prove this authority, by considering 
States, metaphorically, as independent indivi- 
duals, having no tribunal by which tlieir righte 
can be protected, dr, if I may speak so, as 
individuals not in a state of civU society, but 
in a state of nature ; and they found on this 
supposed condition very extensive rights of 
hostility. The following is the language of 
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Montesquieu: — *' The life of States is like that 
of men : the latter have a right to kill, in the 
case of natural defence: the former have a 
right to wage war for their own preservation. 
In the case of natural defence, I have a right 
to kill, because my life is mine, as the life of 
him who attacks me is his: in the same man- 
ner, a State wages war, because its preserva- 
tion is as just as the preservation of another. 
Between citizens, the right of natural defence 
xloes not include the necessity of attacking. 
Instead of attacking, they need only have re- 
course to the tribunals. They cannot, there- 
fore, exercise this right, but in sudden cases, 
where it is death to wait for the help of the 
laws. But between societies, the right of 
natural defence sometimes involves the neces- 
sity of attacking, when a nation sees that a 
longer peace will put another in a condition to 
destroy it, and that an immediate attack is the 
only way to prevent this. destruction."* From 

* «Xa vie des ^tats est comme celle des hommes. Cenx-ci ont*droit 
de tner dans le cas de la defense natnrelle ; ceuz>U oiit droit de faire 
la gnerre povr leur propre conserration. Dans le cas de la defense 
natorelle, j'ai droit de tner, parceqne ma vie est a moi, comme la vie 
de celni qni m'attaqae est i loi : de m^e, un £tat fait la guerre, 
parceqne sa conservation est jnste comme tonte autre conservaticMi. 
Entre les citoyens, le droit de la defense natnrelle n'emporte point 
avec lai la n^cessit^ de Tattaqne. Au lieu d*attaquer, ils n'ent qu'i 
reconrir anx tribunanx. Ils ne peuvent done exercer le droit de cette 
defense qne dans les cas momentan^i, o^ Tott seroit perdu li Ton atten- 
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this principle he deduces, in the next chapter, 
" the right of conquest/' Thus, attack is 
attempted to be justified, when it has for' its 
motive the dangerously increasing force of 
another individual ; or the self-defence of the 
individuals called States, is made to include 
original or preventive attack, therefore, by 
stronger reason, subsequent reciprocal attack. 
The analogy, therefore, suggested by Montes- 
quieu, is not to the supposed right of private 
self-defence between individuals in civil society 
under a law, but to a presumed enlargement of 
that right where there is no law, by the permis- 
sion of preventive attack on the strong and 
dangerous. Further, by viewing States as indi- 
viduals utider no law but that of nature, other 
objects of war are vindicated ; that of retalia- 
tion, or reparation, and that of puuition. Gro- 
tins, in his celebrated work, ** De Jure Belli et 
Pacis,*' appears to coincide in what he states to 
be the general opinion, " that there are three 
just causes , of war ; defence, i-ecovery of pos- 
sessions, and punition.* But a consistent Chris- 
doit le secoura des lois. Mais, entre les soci^t^s, le droit de la de- 
fense naturelle eutraiiie quelqaefoU la n^cewit^ d'attaquer, lorsqn'un 
penpie volt qa'une plus loogne paix en mettroit tin autre eu 6tat de le 
d^traire, et qne Tattaqae est dans ce moment le senl moyen d'emp^cher 
cette destrnctipn/'— Esprit des Loix, livre x. chap. a. De la Guerre. 

* ^* Pleriqoe bellonim tres statunnt causas jnttas; defensionem, recn-- 
perationem feram, ot pnDitionem." Lib. ii. cap. 1. sect. 2. 
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tiaOy as was before stated, can join in no act of 
force except such as he may conscientiously 
account judicial. When he. views the countries 
called Christian as individuals, (and he must so 
view them in their relation to each other,) he, 
like the political writers I have cited, doubtless, 
views them as independent of each other, i. e, 
not in a state of civil society as subjects. They 
are, therefore, so far, in the same condition, 
with respect to their mutual external relations, 
as individual savages are, before the formation 
of civil government among them. But then, in 
other respects, the situation, capacity, and duty 
of these individual communities differ widely 
from those of individual savages, or families of 
savages.* For, these communities are civilized, 

* The analogy between a State and an individual, although It ud- 
avoidably presents itself, in contemplating States externally, (t. e, in 
tlieir relation to each other,) is, in some respects, very imperfect. In 
the preventive attack of a savage on his stronger neighbour, the wound 
inflicted is, at least, sure to fall on the real agent, whose strength and 
hostility are feared. The retaliativ« or reparative attack of the duel- 
list is directed at the heart and hand which wronged, or were esteemed 
to wrong him. But, where the party attacked is a metaphorical com- 
plex person, an individual made up of millions, the blow may fall on 
parties who were not instrumental in the sn»pect4d design, or to the 
injurious act: for, among the defenders of such .a country, may be 
very many, who neither committed the act for which reparation is 
sought, nor would have joined in the aggression which is anticipated. 
But in those hostilities which are most strictly defensive, such as the 
expulsion of invaders from an island, this cannot happen ; since all 
fQch invaders have consented (or at the least submitted) to be active 
instrnmefits in a design and enterpriAe manifestly aggressive. 
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and possessed of revelation : and, although they 
are not a civil society as subjects^ yet in every 
other view they are so. Their state is not ana* 
logons to that of the savages, except in the cir* 
cumstance of mutual independency. The social 
state of civilized countries towards each otheir 
is, if I may so express it, civil society without 
civil government. Now it is to be neither ex- 
pected nor wished, that these individual and 
independent communities should place them- 
selves in voluntary dependence, and become 
subject to one human government; but, with- 
out their doing this, it may be possible for them 
to form (instead of, or besides, that law of 
nations, which is so ineffective, and leaves so 
much scope for injustice) a judicial council for 
affairs which are international, and to bind 
themselves by its determinations: or, if this 
be thought incompatible with independency, 
(though I do not see that a free consent to 
abide by a self-constituted arbitration should be 
so regarded,) they are capable of introducing a 
new rule into the custom of war; namely, to 
agree, that, in order to justify a preventive^ 
reparative^ or punitive act of hostility, it should 
first receive the public sanction of some other 
truly independent States. The consistent Chris- 
tian will feel, that they ought to attempt the 
one plian or the other,' and that, if the former 
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be impracticable, the country to, which he be^ 
longs should set the example of ^attempting the 
latter. Till some such rule be adopted, he will 
view the right of the State, with respect to 
those acts of hostility, as very limited and 
dubious. Such rights, even in savages, are 
perhaps impossible to be defined; and evi- 
dently liable to gross ^aJbuse; but, to whatever 
extent they may be affirmed to exist in those 
individuals or communities which are in a state 
of mere nature, they are clearly less extensive 
in civilized and professedly Christian communi- 
ties, on account of the obvious possibility, ex- 
pediency, and duty of establishing some rule to 
render their acts more properly judicial. Theirs 
is not a state of mere nature, but a state in 
which both civil- improvement and revealed 
knowledge capacitate them, and render it their 
duty, to impose on themselves some binding 
regulation for the good of the whole. A con- 
sistently Christian member of such a commu- 
nity will, therefore, until the adoption of the 
rule referred to, limit his services or engage- 
ments to the State, (of a military kind,) agreeably 
to his view of the limited and dubious nature of 
its unsanctioned rights of hostility. It will be 
objected; " If such * consistent Christianity' 
should become general in a nation, how are its 
wrongs to be avenged, or its losses repaired, or 
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its dangers prevented ; supposing the required 
sanction for attack and conquest could not be 
obtained? The scrupulous or strictly defensive 
system would ensure th^ fall of any State which 
should adopt it" I answer ; — The experiment, 
of a State adopting this system on Christian prin- 
ciples, has never yet been made ; and thedisas- 
trous result which h predicted, rests on a two- 
fold hypothesis ; first, that a strictly defensive 
system cannot preserve the independence of a 
nation ; and, secondly, that there would not be, 
by the time these principles had established 
themselves in one State, other States sufficiently 
concurring in tlie love of peace and justice to 
afford the judicial sanction in question, and 
such auxiliary means as might, in cases of 
necessity, enforce it. 

The other system, that of unrestricted unsanc- 
tioned warfare, has been tried ever since Nim- 
rod's time; and has repeatedly ended in the 
destruction of nineteen mutual aggressors by 
the twentieth ; an Alexander, Caesar, or Tamer- 
lane. History exhibits the effects of this system ; 
conijecture foretells, with alarm, those of the 
defensive. Can they be worse than the former? 

But I turn from this general view of the 
Christians rtUe in regard to war, to consider, in 
a more detailed manner, what will be his con- 

F 
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duct. I have said» He can use arms ^^ in those 
cases, and in that manner, alone, where he may 
conscientiously regard himself as an agent of 
judicial authority, national or intemationaL" 
It follows, that he cannot use arms, at the tin- 
limited direction of the State. I am aware, it 
may be argued, " You have all along viewed 
national force as judicial. If, then, the Christian 
officer or servant of a civil court may consist- 
ently place himself wholly at its disposal, and 
execute all its orders, why may not a Christian 
subject serve the State, the supreme judicial 
authority, in like manner ?** 

The very important difference which exists 
between these services, cannot, I think, , be 
easily overlooked. Courts of justice are usually 
(as their name imports) governed in a great 
degree by principles of justice. We lay out of 
the question some grievous derelictions of it, 
which may attach to them ; such as malicious 
motive, corrupt or arbitrary influence, deten* 
tions on mere suspicion, or the unadaptedness 
of punishment to crime and to its own proper 
ends; and we suppose courts of justice, from 
which all these kinds of ^justice are excluded, 
as far as the imperfection of human institutions 
admits. A Christian, on my principles, needs 
not scrapie to act peimanently as an armed 
officer of sudi a courts engaged to fulfil all its 
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commands ; especially to bring offeaders before' 
it, to inflict ^n them its seotenqes, aud, where 
resistance compels him, to use arms in this 
captacity. It is not to the. purpose to observe, 
that a Christian wiU not chuse, or willingly 
undertake, such an office. Few persons, corn*-: 
pajratively^ are needed to fill, and therefore most 
may shun it. But, if aubjects could not be 
found voluntarily to perform this service, the 
State wpuld have a right to exact it, and the 
Christian subject no right, on my principles, to 
decline it Naw, there is no doubt, , that the 
State itself, as comprising the legislative and 
executive power, is the supreme court of the 
jrealm ; and, if it were true, that it is (or sup- 
posable that it will be) always actuated by 
principles of justice, as to national affairs, in 
the same degree as its own inferior courts are, 
as to municipal affairs, then t}i^ Christian sub- 
ject needs not, on my priudples, scruple to 
))ec<>me a mepaber of an armed force, at tbiQ 
upUmited disposal of the State. But nothing is 
more certain than that this time is not yet ar- 
rived- It is apparent from all history and ex^ 
perience, that, ^hile the force of its civil courts 
may be emfdoyed in doing justice and main- 
taining peace, the greater force of the State 
may be wielded in violation of every rule of 
Christian justice, and peace. The pride, resent- 
ment, covetousness, or aml»tion of a sovereign, 
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or a minister, olr the same spirit prevailing in 
the nation^ and exciting a popular cry, may 
lead to the most unjust use of that forCt. While 
the civil courts may be punishing the duellist, 
and reprobating his lawless notions of personal 
honour, the State may engage in a duel where 
myriads of lives are to be sacrificed to national 
honour; while they are deciding against the 
man who unjustly pleads a title to another's 
lands, the State may embark in a war whose 
real object (under the mask of precaution or 
reparation) is, aggrandizement, by the conquest 
of a neighbouring territory; while they are 
guarding the property of the subject from ille- 
gal private or corporate claims, the State may 
undertake a contest, whose i^ecret spring is, the 
desire of certain individuals for increased patro- 
nage, and of certain classes for military or fiscal 
appointments, at the cost of general and oppres- 
sive taxation. These unjust impulses and acts 
of war have existed, and may exist, piore or 
less, even under the best actual government^ 
since, from a despotism to a democracy, and 
through every mixed and intermediate form, it 
is certain, that the majority of men, and perhaps 
the still greater majority of statesmen, have not 
yet been influenced by truly Christian principles ; 
and it is therefore morally certain, that the evil 
passions ot our nature must frequently, not to 
say generally, affect the public measures. This 
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fact deserves attention, because it is a full answer 
to those who may say, '* Your reasoning is corr 
rect, for the Christians who live under a despo- 
tic or democratic form of government ; but we, 
who live under a constitution, founded and ad- . 
ministered injustice, n6ed not hesitate to give 
our unlimited service to the State." I admit 
cordially the superior excellence of our consti- 
tution; but it surely cannot need proof, that 
thitf State, like all others in the world, is, and 
has been, ever liable^ to be plunged into wars 
which no consistent Christian can regard as 
just 

On these grounds, I think it evident, that no 
«uch Christian, no one who is fully enlightened in 
the spirit of his religion, can become a military 
person, at the full disposal otany State. Very far 
indeed am I from supposing, that there are no 
true Christians in that profession ; on the con- ' 
trary, it is impossible to doubt, (since we have 
the strongest evidence of the fact,) that there 
have been distinguished examples of piety in it, 
and we have every reason to believe that there 
still are such : but I must regard their, approval 
of unlimited military service as an erroneous 
view of Christian duty ; since I cannot see how 
a Christian can justify himself inactively aiding 
measures and enterprises that are tinchristian. 
But it cannot be doubted, that he is always 

f3 
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liable to tie necessity of doing so, as a memlN^ 
of a body which is placed at the entire disposal 
of a State, aud obliged to act mechanically at 
its coDQinand. To place himself under such an 
engagement is not consonant to the spirit of his 
religion, nor to the moral liberty of man, and 
the proper ends of government. It may, indeed, 
be said^ and has probably been said, in defence 
of unlimited service, " He who bears arms for 
the State, is, in this character or oflKce, merely 
an instrument, and, as such, not accountable. 
The military officer, or soldier, though they may 
be liable to aid or execute acts of injustice, are 
blameless, while acting under a lawful autho- 
rity. And, besides this, the common soldier is, 
necessarily, a mere instrument, from his igno- 
rance of the rules of political justice, and total 
incapacity of deciding on the merits of the ser- 
vice in which lie is engaged : so that he escapes 
moral responsibility, in two ways ; by a defect 
of knowledge, as well as by devolving it, like 
his superiors, on the goveri^ment which they 
.serve. The criminality, if any, tests wholly with 
that supreme authority which devises and di- 
rects the wrong." i answer ; — But every man 
who bears the name of Christian, is a subject 
of that revealed law of God which forbids all 
wrong. He cannot, when invited or summoned 
to become a soldier, without due limitation of 
service, convert himself, before entering on $uch 
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an engagement) into an irresponsibfe mechanical 
instrument, Klce the bayonet i^hich he is to 
-wear, or the cannon which he is to point If he 
has seen or heard the precepts of the Decalogue 
and of the New Testament, he canndt annid 
the moral obligation to obey them, though he 
may be insensible or regardless of it. We know 
too well, that there are multitudes who bear 
the Christian name, still in such a state of moral 
ignorance and depravity as to become unthink- 
ing or approving instruments of evil. Such 
instruments have been at once the shield and 
«word of unchristian power ; and it has been 
one great motive for the alliance between super- 
stition and despotism, to maintain that igno- 
rance which leads to blind subservtettcy. It 
was natural that a Buonaparte should insert 
** mliiary service"' in the imperial catechism, as a 
primary duty, for the subjects whom he after- 
wards called ** chair a canon ;''^ but one would 
wonder, that blind unlimited instrumentality to 
power should be thought consistent with duty 
in a Protestant country, where endeavours are 
made, on all hands, to imbue the population 
with Christian knowledge ; which means, if it 
mean any thing, a knowledge to refuse the evil 
and choose the good, and not to be '' a partaker 

* And of whom he taict that he had so many oontcripu to expend 6y 
ihe year, 

f4 
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in other men's sins/'* Will it be allied, that this 
moral responsibility is removed from the subject 
who engages in unlimited military service, by the 
apostolic commands ; — " Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers," and " Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man, for the 
Lord's dake, whether it be to the king, ai? su- 
preme," &c. I grant the full force of these in- 
junctions, in establishing submission to lawful 
government, as an important religious duty; 
and I am not at present concerned in the ques- 
tion to which they have given rise, respecting 
the extent of passive obedience due to unjust 
power; but nothing is more clear than that 
they cannot lessen the responsibility of the 
Christian to God for the acts which he may 
omit or perform. The same apostle, Peter, who 
wrote •* Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man," justified his own disobedience to the 



* An enlarged and curious application of the doctrine here opposed, 
is recorded in the history of the Spanish settlements in Hispaniola. 
The Dominican missionaries remonstrated against the repturtimieittotf 
(distributions, by which the natives were given up as slaves to their 
conqnerors,) as contrary to natural justice, and the precepts of Chris* 
thinity. The most eminent civilians and divines in Spain, being con- 
sulted by the king, supported their opinion. Yet Ferdinand issued a 
decree, declaring the servitude of the Indians to be warranted, both 
by the laws of God and of man, and that no further scruple ought to 
be entertained concerhing the lawfulness of the reparUmUntoB^ qm the 
Idng and cwmeU were wiUi$g to take the charge of that upon their awn 
cansctcnces.— Robertson's America, vol. i. p. 305, 3U8. 
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Jewish rulers; "Whether it be right, in the 
sight of God, to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye.'* (Acts iv. 19.) And^ on a 
subsequent occasion, he and the other apostles 
answered the high priest' and council, " We 
ought to obey God rather than men." Nor ig 
the revealed law less objigatory on us than it 
was on the apostles themselves. We also are 
bound to " hearken unto God," speaking in 
that law. St. Paul returns thanks on behalf of 
his Thessalonian converts, that they ** received 
it not as the word of men, but (as it is in truth) 
the word of God." And, if obedience to this 
law requii*ed Christians to do that which was 
unlawfully prohibited, much more to avoid that 
which is unlawfully commanded. Besides, if 
the precepts of obedience to rulers justify the 
Christian in being instrumental to their unjust 
acts, or rendering himself liable to be so, the 
same consequence must be admitted to arise 
from another class of precepts, which, I think, 
are expressed yet more strongly. St. Paul 
writes, (Col. iii. 22.) " Servants, obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh;" 
and similar commands are found in Eph. vi. 5. 
Titus ii 9. I Pet. ii. 18. But can these injunc- 
tions justify a Christian in binding himself to a 
domestic service, where he knows that he may 
be employed in unchristian acts, made •' a par- 
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taker of evil deeds?" Let us suppose a man of 
rank, and what the world calls a man of honour, 
to have on his estates a servant who is a plain, 
unlettered, but sincere Christian, whose dili- 
gence and pi-obity he has observed, but whose 
department has been quite unconnected with 
bis own CQnduct and direction. He says to him, 
" I see you are active and faithful. I mean to 
take you for my own confidential man. This 
service will be honourable, and may lead you 
to further promotion. You are aware, however, 
that the necessary condition of it is, an unhesi- 
tating performance of all my orders." — But the 
servant has had several occasions of observing 
that his master's code of morals is different from 
his own. He has learnt his own at the church, 
and from the Bible ; but he knows that his master 
does not obey that rule. He might be called on 
to assist in the management of an intrigue, to 
watch lest the peace-officers interrupt a duel, to 
inflict corporal chastisement on a peasant who 
incurs his lord's displeasure. Will any man say, 
it is not his diity, as a Christian, to answer thus ; 
— " Excuse me, my lord ; I will serve you 

* with all good fidelity,' as I now do, in a situa- 
tion where my employment will not expose me 
to what my conscience forbids. Here I can 

* obey you in all things,' and hope to * please 
you well in all things:' but, with a due sense 
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of gratitude for your good opinion, I mtist de- 
cline entering on an engagement >vhi<ih might 
oblige me to become a partaker in acts that are 
unchristian/' It cannot be doubted by any Chris- 
tiauj that it would be the servant's duty thus to 
reply. If he entered on the proposed engage- 
nient, he woyld knowingly subject himself to 
tbe temptation, and even to the obligation, to 
perform such unlawful service as might be 
assigned him, and must, if this should actually 
occur, avoid a greater injustice by the breach 
of his implied promise.* For, if any one main- 
tain that he is justified in performing such set- 
vioe, by the precept abote quoted,—" Obey in 
all things," — this is a more compendious apology 
for the " partaker in other men's sins" than even 
the Jesuits' atrocious doctrine bf " directing the 
intention," so triumphantly exposed by an au- 



* Grotlus, who, as I have already oI>servedy allows to governments 
mdre extensive rights of hostility than I think Christianity warrants, 
yet, in treating of the doty of $ubject$f combats the arguments of those 
writers who charge them with culpable disobedience, if they refuse to 
serve in wars, whose jnstice is dubious, << Inobedientia autem in 
ejosmodi rebus saapte natiira miikus malora est qnam homieidiom, 
praesertim multorum innocentinob NarraoC veteres, oum fif ercurias, 
ob Argum iaterfectum accusatii*, Jo vis mandato se defend isset, •fwi 
tamen ansos Deos earn absolvere."— '^ Disobedience in such cises is 
in its nature a less «vU than homicide, especially that of many* inno- 
ceat persons. Theaiicientfi relate that, when Mercury, being accused 
for the tnurder of Afgus, pleaded the command of JupUer^ .ih» fods 
nevertheless d|ire4 npt Cibaeive ki»*.''*^i>eJareu Belli, lib. ii. c«p%3e^ 
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thor to whom I have before referred.* Let it be 
admitted, that the precepts^ of '' obeying in all 
things/' and " submitting to every ordinance of 
man," justify the servant and the subject respec- 
tively, in coming under unlimited engagements, 
and in performing all which they may involve ; 
you create a machinery for private and public 
crime, of the very highest power^ witli this 
peculiar convenience for the human materials 
of it, that their moral nature is suspended or 
annulled in this relation. The guilt, according 
to this system, all concentres in the few with 
whom it originates ; — not at all with those 
who have consented to be at their full disposal, 
and who are, in effect, the indispensable agents 
of their designs ! f 

* ** Notre pere Baany a encore bien appris anx valeto a rendre toof 
ees devoirs U-inDOcemment a lenrs maitres, en iaisant quHls portent 
leur intention, non pas anx p^cli^s dont its sontles entremetteurs, maU 
seulement au gain qui lenr en revieht !" Pascal Lett. Prov. let. sixme. 
<< Father Baany has besides ingeniously instructed domestics how to 
perform all such services innocently for their masters, by making them 
direct their intention, not to the sins of which they are the agents, 
but solely to the gain which they derive from their commission." - 

t If it be said, <* The subject is bound to the State by a stronger 
obligation than the servant to his master, and therefore the cases are 
not parallel," I reply— Even were this proved, my afgument on the 
moral responsibility of subjects preceded the illustration In question, 
and does not depend on it. But, though the relation of a servant be 
much more easily duaolvedy in modem times, than that of a subject 
can or ought to be, this does not weaken the obligation involved in it 
while it subsists. The obedience of s/^rvAnts b more frequently, and. 
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It would be niofit uncandid to infer, from the 
above remarks, that I suppose there are no men 
of rank, whose unlimited service could be en- 
gaged in with a safe conscience. On the con- 
trary, I doubt not; there are many ; and they 
are the very persons who would never exact 
such a condition, or intimate its importance. 
But, if it were assumed, that both the sovereign 
and his ministers, in any European State, are of 
this latter character in private life, this would 
be far from proving that Christian subjects might 
engage, with a safe conscience, in the unlimited 
military service of that State. The private pirac- 
tice of some sovereigns, and some statesmen, 
has been Christian, yet the conduct of the State, 
especially in commencing and carrying on wars, 
has approximated much more to that of the 
. ancient heathen ; and it is quite compatible with 
a belief that odr own is the best government id 
the world, (and that we have had better sove- 
reigns, statesmen, and legislators, than any other 

ttt least as strongly, enjoined in scripture, as that of snbjects. (Vide 
page 73.) It will be scarcely said, that l^ss obedience is doe from 
them, while their service continues, now that it is happily become 
▼olnntary, than when it commenced in capture or purchase. This 
would be like saying, that less obedience is due to a constitutional than 
to an arbitrary go\'emment. The reverse is evidently the truth. 
Ibiberty heightens both the subject's and the servant's moral obliga- 
tion to obedience ; but still to such obedience only, in either of these 
relations, as is consistent with moral or Christian responsibility to the 
Supreme Governor. 
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nation,) to believe that it has engaged, and may 
again engage, in unjust wars, and that to enter 
on its unlinnited service in arras * is unlawful for 
a Christian. Every moral agent (at least every 
one who has seen the ten commandments, and 
heard the lessons of the New Testament) is 
bound to consider, when such an unlimited ser- 
vice is proposed to him, whether some of the 
acts to which his skill and strength may be 
appKed, are not likely to be unchristian ; and 
this they undeniably are, judging from the con- 
duct of all governments, and from the spirit of 
multitudes in all nations. 

* I am aware that the term tadimited may be cavilled at It ipay be 
said, Troops have been raised, to serve only in Earope, or only in Asia ; 
and such service is not nnlimited. I woald explain, therefore, tbqt I 
use wnlimUedy as the best single word thftt occurs to me, for expressing 
not duly limited. There is room enough for unjust war, either iii 
Europe or Asia ; and it might as well be said, the soldier's service is 
not unlimited, because he is not liable to serve in the cavalry, inlantry, 
and artillery, by turns. Perhaps the term^jgrn^raZ might have been in 
some respects more suitable to my meaning, but it is wanted for ano- 
ther purpose in these Letters, as opposed to tpeeifie. Thus the genertd 
engagement of a militia-man may be to serve in the British isles; but 
be may volunteer a 9p€eifio service to Holland, and yet neither servioe 
be in any sense unlmiJUd. 
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LETTER V. 

It u the Christian's duty to defend his country.— Practical 
meaning of country, — The natural country.— The politi- 
cal. — The State. — Naval defence.-- Compulsory land and 
sea service considered. 



It was argued, in my last communicatiou to 
you, that no Christian can, consistently, enter 
on the unlimited military service of any govern- 
ment.* I now proceed to observe, that, if a 
Christian be convinced, (as I am myself con- 
vinced, on the grounds stated in my former 
Letters,) that a national force for the public 
peace and security of his country is not more 
unchristian than a municipal force, he will 
recognise the right of every government to call 
on its subjects for home service; that is, to 
bear arms for the defence of their country 



* This does not imply an opinioB, that those who have entered on 
snch an engagement ought to violate or refuse to fulfil it. The 
gatlon of ap oath, taken at the commencement of military sei 
seems to pre<;l«de this; bnt it appears right, that those who 
these principles ihould lolsdi a transfer into corps whose servi 
limittd. 
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within its borders.* He will see that, unless 
we were warranted in expecting miracles, a 

* It may be doubted, by some, wbetiier the State has a right to com- 
pel a military service even tiius strictly limited ; since it is siipposable 
that this force may be very anjustly employed af^ainst the people, and 
subjects may conscieDtiously refuse a service in which they are liable 
to become instruments of mch injustice. Bat, as long as a government 
can claim allegiance, so long it may claim to maintain its own exist- 
ence ; that is, to raise and to employ a strictly defendoe force; and to 
decide on its requisite amount: if a large proportion of its subjects 
should allege conscientious objections (eithier real or pretended) to all 
military service, the yielding to such a plea would either dangerously 
impair the public safety, or impose a very disproportionate burden of 
service on the remaining population. The right of requiring tueh ser- 
vice must, therefore, be admitted, as long as the relation of tidjeet is 
recognised and understood. What high degrees of misgovernment 
may justify a Christian in considering that relation dissolved, it is not 
at aJl my object to discuss ; but those who think it may with a safe 
conscience be hastily and lightly broken, must either overlook or 
strangely interpret some apostolical injunctions ; more strangely than 
th«y who cite them in support of passive or unqualified obedience. 
The persons who object, on conscientious grounds,, to oU military ser- 
vice, are, (and I think are likely to be,) even among real Christians, 
comparatively few. While, therefore, snbstitntion is so practicable, 
not to permit it, would be, on various accounts, harsh, unjnst, and 
impolitic. And, while voluntary defenders of tlie State can be readily 
obtained, it may be even inexpedient to adopt the levy by ballot ; but, 
if that be found necessary, the claim of service by substitution from 
those who (althongh able) are not willing to engage in the home de- 
fence of their country, is not unreasonable. It is, however, remark- 
able, that two governments under which the small and scattered sect 
of Swiss Mennonites has been siiecessively placed, exacted, as I was 
informed by one of their number, (see Letters Descriptive of a Tour 
in 1816, p. 251,) neither personal nor substitutional service from them. 
If the plea of conscience could procure unconditional exemption, it 
might be very conveniently and extensively assumed. 

Although examples should be adduced, of the unjust employ of do- 
roestic military force, (tlmt is, a force whose terms of service are 
limited to home defence,) yet, speaking generally,, there is far mora 
analogy in the services of such a force (whether against insurgents or 
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national guard, or militia, well organized and 
disciplined, is necessary to secure a country 
against internal disorder, and external aggres* 
sion ; that its numbers should be proportioned 
to the emergency ; and should even include, in 
extreme cases, the latest available share of 
the population. When called upon* legally 
for such a service, (unless it admit of substi- 
tution, and that should appear, in his particular 
case, more proper,) he will obey the call, arid 
fulfil his duty with faithful obedience and con- 
scientious firmness. I do not affirm that there 
is no possible case in which he will consent to 
extend his service beyond .its original limit; 
but, in order to his doing so conscientiously, 
the service solicited must be strictly specific. 
I intend to offer a few considerations on that 
Subject, in the sequel. 

In the mean time, it nmst be observed, (for 
the practical end of our present inquiries,) 
that the term country is not of so clear and 
self-evident meaning as may be commonly 
supposed ; and that, when Christians of dif- 
ferent nations, (if such there be,) holding 

invaders) to the office of the civil pov^er, than there is in the hostilities 
which take place abroad : and greater danger arises to a government 
fnan violations of justice or humanity in the employment of military 
force at home, than from the mnch more flagrant and freqnent breach 
of tliese duties in foreign warfare. 
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Opinions siinilar to those i here, advutced, 
would ascertain ttie extent of. their fluty^ 
they must consider the practical ineaaing of 
that term. I^et us therefore inquire, What is 
**; one's country ?"-r— It is. not, co-extensive with 
language only. Three languages are spoken 
in the Swiss Cantons, which, nevertheleiis, hy 
the character both of the territory and the in- 
habitants, we consider as naturally confede* 
rated, and fonnipg but one country. The 
same number of languages still exists in Great 
Britain,-^Neither would the extent of the ori- 
ginal social compact at all afford a definition 
of.. fiountfy^ even supposing that thi^ extent^ 
pjud.the re9il formation of the compact, could 
be.asqertained- For, the extent of most, lOr per* 
baps all such compacts, (if indeed any ever for<- 
mally took place,) has been variously enlarged 
by subsequent occurrences. Scotland came 
willingly under the . same governuiewt with 
jBlngland, by the acqession of its sovereign to 
tho English throne,, and afterwards more con)* 
pletely by the legislative uqion,^ The Origmal 
extent of a country, if so defined, mays^^have 
been also enlarged by conquest ; for, that con* 
quered part may be considered an integral 
part of a country, whose inhabitants have 
peaceably acquiesced in the rule' of the con- 
querors. Thus the kingdoms of the heptarchy 
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were«amted; and thus the conquered prihci- 
patity of Wales has long been incorporated 
with England. 

On the other band; the idea of country 
cannot be properly attached to all territories 
which our^ government and our nation may 
conquer; aUhough brought under the same 
airthority, ar even under the same* laws. In 
the reign of Til)erius, an inliabitant of Rome 
<nr Etrurm could not, with any propriety, call 
Britain or Judaea bis country; nor, in the 
fdgn of Napoleon, could a iFrencbman, widi , 
any troths speak of Holland, notwithstanding 
its annexation, in the same terms. Normandy 
could not be regarded by ^ an Englishman as 
part of ^his country, though governed by his 
kings; ,noi^ cat) Bengal or Hanover now be 
ao r^ardedi Reverting to my former obser- 
iratiops >on the custom of viewing States ais 
individuals, I may add, that there is a 6ort 
of natarkl individuality of nations y very difier- 
eqt from that political individuality of States. 
The national individual has been often cut 
asunder; as, on the other hand, the political 
individual has often consisted of several na- 
tional ones, sometimes willingly connected, or 
sometimes forcibly chained together. By vo- 
luntary confederacy, two or more nations may 

o 2 
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go hand in hand ; but neither confederacy nor 
conquest can make two national individnals 
into one. Germany seems to be such an indi- 
yidual dissected. The Roman and the French 
empire were examples of the forced connexion 
of many. France, Italy, and Spain, if brought 
under one government, could not, I appre- 
hend, be viewed as naturally one country. 
Still less could the union of Austria and the 
Netherlands with Spain, and the South Ame- 
rican empires under Charles V., bring coun- 
tries so completely severed to be regarded as 
one. Great Britain, Hanover, and the £ast lur 
dian empire, must be viewed in the same light. 
But even the natural divisions of the earth- are 
so indefinite, and its political divisions so much 
more so, that a strict definition of the term 
country seems impracticable.* It is, never- 
theless, obvious, from the foregoing considera- 
tions, that, in regard to the duty of public 
defence, a distinction must be made between 
the country and the State ; otherwise, that duty, 
in modern times, and maritime nations, might 
extend to each quarter of the globe. Some 

* The^natnral country may be. only a part of the political, as Hol- 
land of the kingdom of the Netherlands, or different conntries'of the 
Rassian empire. On the contrary, the political country is often but a 
part of the natural, as Hanover of Northern Germany, and Naples of 
Southern Italy. The political country is sometimes but a part of the 
State, as Great Britain and Ireland of the whole British dominions. 
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approach, therefore, at least negatively ^ to a defi- 
Hition of country, is necessary. It is self-evident, 
that no territory can be considered a part of 
one's country, with reference to the duty of 
public defence, which is not a part of the State ; 
but to this, I conceive, we may add, that those 
territories which are a part of the State, can- 
not be regarded as a part of our country, if 
separated from the spot we dwell on btf the 
territory of another State, or hy the ocean. 
This rule may be very far from meeting all 
practical difficulties ; but it will, at least, de- 
cide many points. It shows, that the general 
duty of defending his country cotild not oblige 
an Austrian to engage to serve in the Nether- 
lands, while those provinces belonged to his 
Emperor; nor a Spaniard or Englishman to 
enter a service whose conditions should extend 
to Peru, Bengal, or Hanover. The term, 
ocean, which I have used above, does not 
apply to streights or channels separating 
islands from the continent, or neighbouring 
islands from each other. It, therefore, leaves 
the question open, Whether Great Britain and 
Ireland are to be considered as naturally one 
country; and, were this decided in the ne- 
gative, still a second would follow, Whether 
a cluster of islands, under one government, 
(such as these two with the islets on their 

G 3 
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coasts,) ought not to be considered as poUtu 
eully one couiitry, in which case the Stitte may 
justly claim from their inhabitants a joint aad 
mutual public defence.^ 

We are here reminded of a branch of the 
defence of country, which is of great impor^ 
tance to maritime nations, and, above all/ to 
Our own. Divine Providence has afforded to 
Britain a peculiar bulwark of its inflepend- 
ence, in the sea which surrounds it. But 
even this bulwark, unhappily, requires to be 
manned and armed. The art of navigation 
was early made instrumental, by unjust and 
rapacious man, (who bas been prompt in ap- 

* On the other hand, thongh I have laid down a rale (which, I pre* 
gQuie, will be admitted) as to what can not be termed, even polUicaUff 
«Ws eountry, we are not obliged to infer, that, in all instances, every 
part of the Stote to which that rnle does not apply, nmut be consi- 
dered so: that, for example, a livonian may be justly requi^d 
to defend the Chinese frontier of Russia, or an inhabitant ef New 
Orleans or Illinois to serve on the Canadian border of the States. It 
it clear, that this would not be the defence of what may be naturally 
called his country; and it would seem to be both just, and politic in 
those governments to introduce other limitations, according to the na- 
tural boundaries which must divide such immense territories into diA 
lerent -countnet. Yet this might be said in apology for claiming to 
' wide a defensive service, that emiHguous countries, forviing one vast 
State, are the less liable to attack ; and, if attacked, the inland or 
midland countries are screened from being the seat of wur by the rest : 
whereas, in States whose component parts, are iotersepted by oilut 
dommonSf or by the ocean^ the separate countries lie much more open 
to attack,' although united nnder one. government. 
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plying bis " many inventions" to evil use9») for 
the purpose of more e!&tended liostiHty and 
conquest The sea did not tscf cure o^r island 
fromi repeated invasion and sabjugation^ till 
the island itself possessed an armed tnarine. 
And, tbough it niay be fairly argued, that the 
inhabitants (even when much less numerous 
than in latei- tindes) were able to defend thefr 
country on its own shores,* we are feelingly 
convinced, that ia naval force guards us with 
ineomparably more certaitaty, at less expend^ 
of blood, and with far less extension of the 
ravagesxand miseries of war, than must tatKe 
place on the land. Every Briton miist a:c- 
knowledge, with gratitude, that thie navy has 
been, under Diviiie Providence, the invalu^* 
able means of om* national safety and intertiki 
trahquillity. It appears, therefore, that (siric^ 
these are the true purposes which jidstify A 
State in calling ^on its subjects to beiar arms) 
the government of our own, and of every other 
naaritime nation, has the same right to claim of 
its sea-'faring' subjects a defensive^ naval ser- 

* Hume remarks, that tbe ** loss sastained Id the fatal battle of 
Hutinga might have been repaired by a great nation, where the peo- 
ple were generally armed, and where there resided so many powerfnl 
noblemen in e¥ery proyirice." And he assigris the disputed succes- 
sion, the incompetency of Edgar Atheling to conduct their affairs, the 
previous subjection of the nation to the Danes, and their indifference 
to tlie maintenance of their own liberties, as essentially contributing 
to the Conqueror's eft«y success;— JfM# vol. i. p. 281. 

c4 
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vice, as it has to require of other silbjectfi( H 
home service on shore. I do not ground this 
opinion on that alleged " sovereignty of the 
four seas/' which our ancient kings asserted 
by their fleets, and Selden by argument;* for, 
my reasonings are not designed to apply to 
Great Britain exclusively; and it appears to 
me much more natural and just to regard the 
sea as free, and not belonging to any nation; 
the great highway between all maritime couo- 
tries, but the property of none. If, when a 
^ man's dwelling is threatened by banditti, he 
procures officers of justice to guard it, and 
finds it is expedient to station them before the 
house, or round it, in the public highway, or in 
the square where he resides, his principle and 
their conduct are not less defensive than if 
they were placed within the walls. And this 
case fairly illustrates, in my judgment, the 
principle on which a ifaval force may be 
accounted purely defensive. Its general ser- 
vice might, I conceive, be justly extended 
beyond that of defensive land forces ; viz. 
from the defence of country to that of other 
territories of the same government : and for 
these reasons ; that the seaman, by the very 
nature of his occupation, is forced to quit his 

"* Set Jacob'f Law Dictionary, article, Nav^r. 
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t?otontry, and visit distant lands ; so that his 
defending of the shores of other territories, 
occupied by his fellow subjects, is not a new 
kind of service, though a mdre remote one 
than that of the ** circumfluent" seas : and 
also, that, from his commercial calling, he has 
a peculiar connexion with his transmarine fel- 
low subjects, and a special interest in their 
4efence. It would appear just, however, that 
^he much greater extent of this service, and 
tlie much greater hardships and dangers in- 
volved in it, should be compensated, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, by a more limited dura- 
tion of it; though every limitation in point 
of time^ must yield to the paramount claim of 
national danger. But this opinion on the right 
of maritime States to require naval service 
frond certain classes of subjects, neither favours 
the practice of impressing, as to the general 
manner, nor the acknowledged " abuses of its 
exercise;"* nor does it necessarily extend to 
the tmlimited sea service for which it is allowed 
in this country. 



* liord Mansfield, cited in Blackstone's Commentaries, toI. i. page 
420. jio*e.— Cliristlan's edition. The view which some of our first 
lawyers have taken of '' the power of pressing/' seems very just, but 
not very applicable to a navy whose service is unlimited. Liord Mans- 
field says, " It can have no ground to stand upon, nor can it be vindi- 
cated or justified by any reason but the atrfety of the State." Cited, 
ubi supra. - 
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In the argument of my last Letter, that a 
Christian whose conscience is fully informed, 
cannot enter an unlimited military service, I 
did not attempt to disprove the right of goverur 
ments to compel this; Teserving my observa- 
tions on that point to this branch of the dis>- 
cussion* If the manner of raisidg land forces 
in this country, for unlimited service, were pro- 
posed to b^ compulsory, it would be thought 
by all who have not wholly apostatized from 
the principles of British freedom, an intoler- 
able measure. Even thosfe who retain little or 
no regard to these principles, have exclaimed 
loudly against the conscriptions of the French 
government, as one of the most grievous abuses 
of power. The system pursued in Prussia is 
uo jbss arbitrary. 1 heard it, in 1817, repeat- 
edly affirmed, in that country, (particularly in 
the Rhenish provinces, which, were subject to 
France till the late peace,) that the Prussian 
levy is much more oppressive in the manner 
and extent of its enforcement, than vfBs. the 
cdnscription of Buonaparte. Will any dis- 
tinction be here attempted, as to the better 
right oi legitimate goveniments, and the pro- 
bability that they will never so greatly almse 
the power of raising an armed force for un- 
limited service compulsorily ? Could, then, 
Paul of Russia, or Frederic the Great, or 
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Louis XIV., be trusted to use this power 
more justly ? — ^The quertioo, tfaerefore, arises; 
Whether compulsion to UDlimited sea service 
esseotiaJly differs in priuciplel from the requi^ 
sitioh of unlimited (and service. It may be 
affirmied, that it does, inasmuch as naval 
forces cannot, by their nature, invade foreign 
lefritories. On the other hand, it should be 
observed, that naval forces have transported or 
convoyed troops for the purpose of invading 
maritime countries in each quarter of thfe 
world; and, where it was practicable and 
necessary, have^ covered their debarkation, 
and supplied them with ammunition and other 
stores; or they have protected 'the vessels 
engaged in these services, which could not 
<)ithefrwi8e havie been accomplished; It is al- 
most too obvious to remark, that such a navy 
may be a most efficient instrument of ajggres^ 
sive war, and that, with respect to an insular 
country, it must be always a necessary instru- 
ment of such wars. Where, then, is the dif- 
ference, as a question of conscience, or of com- 
pulsion, between unlimited military^ or unli- 
mited fiaval service ? It may be answered ; — 
The seaman can be only a secondary instru- 
ment of aggression. He will always have to 
say, •* This invasion could not take! plaee, 
unless there were forces of another kinid, who 



1 
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engs^ ill it fn&re actively and directly than h 
by the terms and nature of my service, can do. 
This is a distinction which the soldier cannot 
make; for, he is himself the primary, the 
most active or direct instrument of invasion." 
Whether this excuse of the conscientious sea* 
^man would be valid, I do not determine. Cer* 
tainly, with regard to compulsory levies for 
unlimited land service, (such as French or 
Prussian conscriptions,) I should conceive it 
the duty not only of Christians, but of all who 
respect, the rights of conscience, to remonstrate 
most strongly against this practice, both for 
themselves and their fellow citizens. On the 
subject of those similar levies for unlimited sea 
service, which are practised in our own country, 
I can pronounce no decided opinion, but submit 
thje distinction above proposed to your impartial 
consideration * You have, therefore, my views/ 

* It would seem possible, however, to introduce an important limi- 
tation into general naval service, which should not be incompatible 
yrith any defensive use of naval force ; namely, that the navy thottld 

'Dot be liable (as a part of its general engagement) to transport land 
forces over seas for the purpose of hostile debarkation. '* We are ac- 
cused" (says Bishop Watson) *< of being the tyrants of the seas. If to 
preserve oorselvea from mvasion by blocking up in their jlorts tbe 

- fleets of our enemies, and fighting them when they venture out, be to 
become tyrants of the seas, then do we merit the appellation. In this 
kind of tyranny our national safety does, and ever mast,' consist. I 
wifih that we may always have a fleet superior to the united fleets of 
Europe i and I wish, too, that such a fleet may never be used for any 
purpose beyond or beetd^ the purpose qf 9eif'd^eneeJ*'^Bukop WiitSMfU 
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in the present Letter, as to the only terms of. 
general military Service to which an enlightened 
Christian can conscientiously accede. The cir- 
cumstances which may be supposed to justify 
an occasional extension of it beyond these 
terms for a specific object, form a distinct 
topic of inquiry. 

Memoir9y yol. ii. page S40. I have not made this qnoCation as imply- 
iog that the writer would have recommended a limited tea service. 
His opinion respects the gotemmenty and recommends to them a limited 
Hi* of naval power. Indeed, liis remarks chiefly relate to the right of 
search, an intricate question on which I am unprepared to decide, 
though I cannot but join in the Bishop's doubts, '< whether we have 
not, on the ocean, exercised power without right." But I have quoted 
the above passage with a view to show that the services which he says 
a British navy ought to perform, might be comprised in a limited sea 
service. 
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Suppoied obfectiani. — A general fallacy in them MUg- 
gested. — First objection, relating to aggrandisement, c«i- 
ndered. — AdmisMian that a Chrigtian could not ha»e 
eonsistentfy joined in moii colonial eonqucMti. — I%t 
^eeti of comqueet no vi$idieaiion of its priMcipU.-^ 
Bate sttc^ colonial conqtieits benefited the parent 
States?— Other kinds of commerce and colonization 
might have been substituted. 



You will not suppose me unprepared for the 
war cry which certain classes of our country- 
men would raise against the opinions offered 
in my last two Letters, if the pen from which 
they proceed were not too obscure to attract 
for them a large share of public attention. I 
must expect, however, that within th^ sphere 
of their circulation they will be met, not sel- 
dom, by that sweeping censure, — " disloyalty, 
.and pusillanimity, and despicable cant of pu- 
ritanism." This sort of opposition I pass by. 
It is unanswerable by any sort of weapon that 
I am inclined to wield. 

But from those readers who are disposed to 
encounter opinion with reasoning, I anticipate 
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some such questions as the following, which I 
shall endeavour to answer-r-r" Do yop, then; 
(they, will probably ask,) inculcate «; conduct 
as .Christian,, which,, if all the sfibjects of the 
raaliD wei^ to puriwe^ it, wouldi, leave us with- 
out any r^nlar ariDy ; which, if they had put- 
sued it, would have prevented aw acquiring^ 
defending, or enlargii^ those colonies whicli 
lorin fi|0; essential a source of our internal 
prosperity and. jxiaritime strength ; as well 
a3 our contributing, ,io foriner wars, to main-r 
tain or to restore the balance of power in 
Europe, and lately frqin aiding other nations 
to resist its common enemy ; which, in shorty 
would have, rendered the defence of Jre? 
land, ai^d even of ^^nglaud, agaifist.his ari^ 
impracticable, and long sipce brought us ^ndw 
the yoke of France ?" — Such que^tionis, . for 
aught, I know, may be prqppsed and aitipli^ 
iied in ipu^ch , mo^e impressive; and plausible 
forms ; but the objejctions implied in tbenc) 
seem to resolve themselves jnto the £[>llowr 
ing. Either i)t is alleged;—" WithQut the serr 
vice of a regular army, our nation could npt 
have aggrandized and enriched itself;" — or, 
" it could not have retained its foreign iicquisi- 
tUms;'' — or, " it could not have defended it- 
selff'-^oVj ** it could not have punished tlie 
criminal, and assisted the injured^ in other 
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countries/'* Before coiifiidering these objec- 
tions separately, I must premise, that there ap- 
pears to be a fallacy common to all of them, 
(though perhaps unperceived by their authors,) 
namely, the supposition that, while the princi- 
ples and conduct of a nation at large under- 
went so great a change, those of other nations 
would remain wholly unaltered, and therefore 
that its true policy, in regard to colonization by 
force and foreign wars, would be the same, and 
the same train of events would arise, dangerous 
to its prosperity and independence, which in the 
actual state of the world have occurred, or are 
occurring. But this great change of principle 
and conduct in a nation, whenever it had hap- 
pened, or may in future happen, must be 
either sudden or gradual. If it were sud- 
den, it would be truly nn'raculous ; (for, such 
an. influence upon mind as should suddenly, 
or speedily, change the settled habits of judg- 
ing, the inclinations, and the purposes, of the 
majority in a country, would certainly be su- 
pernatural ;) and it is vain to reason agamst the 
ill consequences of a miracle, since other mira- 
culous influences, either on characters or events, 



* Theftft objections may of course be put in the present or future 
form, as well as in the past. My reason for chusing the latter is, tliat 
the arguments by which they are supported must be founded on past 
experience, and therefore this appears to be their ttrmgni form. 
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preventire of such consequences, are not at all 
more improbable than the sudden change which 
is dreaded. If, on the other hand, this change 
be gradual, then the whole analogy of events 
favours the expectation, that it would be, in 
^ome measure, general, not limited to any one 
civilized or Christian country, but diflused, in 
irarious degrees, through many, and therefore 
accompanied with a correspondent change in 
the policy of nations, and in their dangers from 
each other. In reasoning, therefore, against the 
difficulties which are built on a contrary suppo- 
sition, I must reserve the general right of alle- 
ging that such difficulties, though they may not 
be completely answered, afford no solid objec- 
tion to the principles here maintained, inasmuch 
as they rest merely on hypothetical ground.*^ 



* This answer may perhaps be retorted on me by those who condemn 
«d( war, as equally destructive of my own previous objections against 
ikeir principle. But the distinction, I think, is clear. They urge, as a 
duty, that total abstinence from force, which would at once subvert 
civil government. According to their views, the Prince Regent, if he 
would act up to his Christian profession, must either abdicate hit 
office, or order the disbanding of all military force, or forbid its use. 
This, even without any foreign foe, would, in ail human probability, 
lead to immediate anarchy. It avails nothing, I conceive, for them to' 
say, in the spirit (as they may suppose) of the above answer, <' His 
Royal Highness will be sure not to do this, till bis own subjects and 
other nations are improved!" We reply, Yes; but you say, that, as 
Ckn$tum$f the Prince, and his Cabinet, and Ms Commander in Chief, 
OUGHT to do this, because ''all war is inconsistent with the spirit of 
^Christianity.'* You, therefore, urge that as a present dvty, which is 

H 
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The first of these objections, that, ^* without a 
n^ular army, our nation could not have aggran- 
dized and enriched itself," I presume, implies a 
previous conviction, that aggrandizement by 
force is, in some circuitistances, just. Without 
wholly denying this proposition, I remark. The 
only cases in which a Christian can account it 
just, must be those where not merely the aggran- 
dizement i^ morally sure to produce a diminu- 
tion of crime and misery in the territory con- 
quered,* but where also these motives evidently 
actuate the invaders, and, I think, we may add, 
where these are the governing motives, and the 
aggrandizement itself a merely subordinate ob- 
ject It would be, on all sides, confessed ridi- 
culous to search for conquests really made on 
this principle, in any secular history.f Yet, 
where this has not been the principle of con- 

iocompatible with social order. We recommend that at a present 
duty, which appears to 418 cdnsistent with the maintenance of gpod 
government, and the gradual improvement of the world. 

* Aggrandizement by force can be pleaded ibr on no ground, unless 
It be that of self-defence against an injury done or meditated ; and I 
do not think It can l>e satisfactorily justified on that ground, without 
some sanation of concurring States ; but, if it can, that would come 
nnder a different head of objection,— national defence or security. See 
Letter VIII. 

t As a fretea^, it b not at ail of modem date. Plutarch speaks of a 
professed design to civilise the Bartiarians, as a ckmk of covetenstMss, 
for ambition; mr^aa^t flrXioftjiaf i/M^ftrr«i t« 0«i^«fiM>.^P|ii(. in 
Grot, de JMr9, lib. ii. cap. SO. 
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quest, though a good man may often contem- 
plate its remoter, and even some of its immediate 
eifects, with satisfaction, I do not see how he 
could have Co-operated in the enterprise. Where 
the principle of the chief actors was selfish 
and unjust, there could be no security for bene- 
jficial results; although, if such results ultimately 
arise, the event is not to be lamented. Thus, I 
am far from saying, that a Christian, on a gene- 
ral view of the counsels and administration of 
Divine Providence, (so far as human weakness 
can trace their progress or their tendency,) will 
iapient, that a nation, containing, probably, more 
true Christians than any other on the globe, has 
planted great colonies on both its hemispheres.* 
He will rather contemplate these events with 
satisfaction, not only as being undoubtedly over- 
ruled, in common with all other events, for ulti- 

* Perliaps this admiftsion (eyen after ttie ditftioctions whieh are to 
follow) will appear not easily recondleable with the opinion, that those 
acqnisitionf have been mostly made, on a principle not jnstifiable. Bot 
I appMhend a case may be stated, which will firee these sentiments 
from the charge of contradiction or paradox. Buonaparte's conqaest 
of Italy, it will not be denied, was uiijutt^mble ; yet, I conceive, few 
persons, who know any thing of the subject, can donbt, that the reign 
of the French was beneficial to that country. But, had France con- 
tained a number of ze&lmu Protestants, who had been disposed with 
truly Christian activity and prudence to disseminate religious light in 
that superstitious and immoral Italy, who would not have rejoiced that 
France, and not Spain or Austria, had conquered it; and yet how 
would this satisfaction imply an approval or excuse of the principles 
or conduct of the conquerors? 

h2 
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mate good, bat also as visibly tending to the 
vast extension of true religion, vrith all its train 
of present and everlasting benefits. He virill 
admire the agency of that Being who educes, 
good from evil ; who, in permitting the occupa- 
tion and peopling of the immense North Ame- 
rican continent, (which was promoted by injus- 
tice in Europe, and not unattended with crime 
in many of the early settlers,) gave it the reve- 
lation of Himself, as the basis of improvement 
and felicity to the incalculable millions of its 
future population: who, in permitting likewise 
the conquest of Indostan, opened a way for 
the gradual, perhaps rapid, diffusion of that 
revealed knowledge among its numberless and 
debased idolaters. But our admiration of the 
Divide agency, and our persuasion that super- 
abounding good will arise out of all the evil 
permitted by the Author of good, in no degree 
involve an approbation of the human agency 
which has been undesignedly preparing these 
results. The conquests of the Romans, both 
before and after our Saviour's birth, greatly 
facilitated the early introduction of Christianity 
in various countries ; as, fpr example, in Spain, 
Gaul, a!id Britain:* in the last of these coun- 
tries it flourished extensively, after the con- 

* Tbia opinion I find confirmed by Mosbeim. Eccles. Hist. vol. 1. p. 20. 
Macl. Trans. 
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quests of Julius Agricola had partially civilized 
it, and shaken the inhuman superstition of the 
Druids ; for, we find that, in the fifth cen- 
tury, th^ Anglo-Saxon invaders persecuted the 
British Christians, and put an immense number 
to the most cruel deaths.* But we know that 
the Roman conquerors, though instrumental to 
the introduction of Christianity, were as infidel 
as the Saxon, who effected its extinction ; and, 
although their conquest was more wisely and 
humanely used, we have every reason to believe 
that its primary, if not sole object, was, the' 
acquirement of treasure and the extension of 
power.| 

These remarks may serve to illustrate my 
position^ that the good effects sometimes arising 
to a conquered country, cannot suffice to vindi- 

* MosU. Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p, 14. Macl. Trans. 

. t Julius Caesar states, as his reason for tbe expedition to Britain, the 
aids ^hich he understood to be afforded by its inhabitants to his enemies 
in Oattt:-*' Quod omnibus fere Gailicis bellis, hostibns nostris inde 
snbministrata auxilia inteUigehtit r -De Bell. Gali lib. iv. cap. 20. If onr 
rude ancestors did attempt to regulate the balance of power, it was a 
policy which modem Britons have not hesitated to follow : but Sneto- 
tiius assigns a very different reason for Caesar's attack ;~the ho|^e of 
obtaining valuable pearls. *' Britanniam petisse spe niargaritarum, 
quarum amplitndinem conferentem, interdum sua manu exegisse pon- 
dn8."--5uei. in C€B$, cap. 47. And Qibbon ascribes the same motive to 
tbe subsequent attacks of the Romans : ^ the pleasing, though doubtful 
intelligence of a pearl fishery attracted their avarice." 

H 3 
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cate the acts or principles of the conquerors, 
and that no plea advanced by them, whether i>f 
avenging iiyuries, or of conferring advantages, 
can justify a Christian's co«operation in such 
enterprises, until there be reason to believe that 
their main purpose is really beneficent I ediall 
not enter on the extensive and invidious task of 
examining the justice of those colonial acquisi- 
tions of this country, in which force has been 
most largely employed ; that series of conquests 
by which the British Government has obtained 
the virtual sovereignty of the whole immeime 
peninsula between the Ganges and the Indus** 
Their advocates have pleaded, first, the duty of 
retribution for an inhuman outrage ; the just 
deposition of usurpers ; the benefits conferred 
on the inhabitants \ and, since that time, the 
necessity of further conquests» for the defence of 
a territory surrounded by perfidious and cruel 
despots. Without discussing the validity of 
these several pleas, we may fairly ask, Was 
rectitude of intention in the invaders of India 
so clear, so well ascertained, that an enlightened 
Christian could have consistently joined in their 
enterprises ; at least, in those earliest ^iiterprises 
which laid the foundation of our Indian empire ? 
I am certainly of opinion, that, even as a specific . 

* '* The Indiu is now, in effect, your frontier/ Mtf^uess of Haittng^'t 
Address to the Inhabitants of Calcutta.— £«€fitN|r ^^j J^* i819. 
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service, (for, the refusal of wdimited service is 
the guf^sitioti on which the objection pro- 
eeedi^,) he could not ha^e done so. For, know^ 
ing the character of human nature in general, 
and instructed more particularly in that of 
colonial adventurers, by examples both from 
Roman Cathc^ic and Protestant nations, by the 
conduct of the Spaniards in the west, and of 
both the Portuguese and the Dutch in the east ; 
seeing, besides, that flagrant evidence of depra- 
vity, the existence of the African Slave Trade, 
a commerce not confined to those nations, hut 
then largely practised by his own, how could all 
his national prepossessions render him blind to 
the prospect of great injustice ? And a review 
of the transactions which actually atteuded 
our chief colonial conquests, sufficiently aviuees^ 
that such anticipations would liot Imve been 
groundless. The opinions of our ablest judges 
and senators are on record, to show the gross 
delinquency which attended the British ccHfi* 
quests in India;* a portion of whic^, though 
not perhaps so large and various an auMunt of 
it, might certainly have been expected. It, no 
doubt, follows, that, had the principles from 
which, I think, a Christian cannot conseieti- 

* See those of Lord Ashburton, Lord Thurlow, Sir George Savile, 
and others ; quoted in Parker's Evidence of our Transactions in India. 
Preface, p. ti. 

h4 
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tioasly depart, uDiversally prevailed in our 
nsUiopy those enterprises, if engaged in at all, 
would not have been so conducted, and there- 
fore the State might not have been equally 
aggrandized, nor individuals equally enriched. 
And upon these ill consequences of being, as he 
may deem it, ** overmuch righteous," the objec- 
tor will, probably, still insist. But, let me then 
ask him. Is it so clear to sound philosophy and 
genuine patriotism, that the not having made 
those conquests would have been adverse to our 
national happiness? Is it so evident, that they 
have really increased the sum of it? Has it not, 
on the contrary, been often powerfully argued, 
from the history both of other nations and our 
own, that such acquisitions are injurious to 
public and private virtue, and thus operate as a 
canker at the root of national well-being ? The 
only countries, besides our own, which have 
acquired very extensive and rich colonies, 
(Spain and Portugal,) have not at all evinced, 
by their progress since that period, the bene- 
ficial tendency of such acquisitions. Our own 
country is said to derive no real accession of 
revenue from its greatest conquered colonies^ 
those of Indostan ; on the contrary, while poli- 
tical and moral corruption has been favoured, 
at home, by great accumulations, in that quar- 
ter, of personal wealth, the resources of the 
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natiou at large are drained, for the maintenance 
of possessions which afford tlie streams of that 
pernicious affluence. 

It does not, howe?er, by any means follow^ 
that, if Peru or Bengal had not been con- 
quered, no commerce or colonization of an 
equal extent and value could have been effected 
by European nations. In the first place, if men, 
imbued with the real spirit of Christiamtyy had 
carried on the earlier intercourse with those 
jcountries, it is far beyond the objector's scope 
to say what benefits they might not have con- 
veyed thither ere now, what changes and im- 
provements they might not have introduced, by 
pacific means^ into their civil condition, and 
what commercial advantages they might not 
h^ve thus created Rud preserved. With respect 
also to territorial colonization, the unfrequented 
parts of our globe (such as the western shore 
of the North American continent, some parts 
of Africa, and the vast extent of Australia) 
have afforded, and still afford, a boundless 
field. Had the so faiuch dreaded principles of 
peace, which I defend > prevailed in a country 
too fully peopled, and possessed of the spirit 
and the means of maritime adventure, we might 
have yet seen numerous colonies formed in 
those almost vacant regions, and the system of 
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the immortal founder of Pennsylvaaiai (that of 
amicable contract with the wandering natives, 
and a conduct towards them becoming the 
professors of a religion of peace,) realized upon 
many a desert shore. Let it not be said, that 
such projects are wild and impracticable. If a 
colony in the remotest part of the world, peo- 
pled by the very refuse and moral dregs of our 
country, has made, in less than forty years, 
some progress towards prosperity, what might 
not be expected from the efforts of honest and 
industrious settlers, whose emigration should be 
aided by Govemtnept, instead of being checked 
by making the country to which they might re- 
sort, a rec)Bptacle for abandoned criminals? It 
Js matter of surprise, that,, with far too little 
labour, and perhaps too little sustenance, for 
GUI* growing numbers, greater facilities and 
encouragements are ntot given by the adminis- 
tration of this country to the right class of 
emigrants. Many difficulties, dangers, and dis- 
advantages, may be, no doubt, suggested in this 
as in every other good design ; but I cannot 
conceive them to have any just weight, when 
compared with those which attend a suffering 
and discontented population. It is, however, 
foreign to my subject, to dwell on this si^ges- 
tion ; I trust it may already be occupying the 
attention of those who can give to any practical 
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opinion abundantly more influence and eflect* 
My direct purpose has been, to show^ thkt 
neither commerce nor colonization must neces- 
sarily have been less extensive, although our 
great colonial conquests had never been achiev- 
ed» and that room enough might have been 
found for the adventurous energy of the nation, 
without the extended exploits of our armies in 
the East. 



* Since this passage was written, tlie measure of assisting emigration 
to the Cape of Good Hope has been taken by the British Government, 
and it very mncfa corresponds to the suggestion here offered. 
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LETTER VII. ^ 

The second objectionf (relating to the preservation of our 
colonies,) and a branch of the third, (L e. the naval 
means of defence supposed to depend on this,) considered. 
— Specific service may defend the colonies ; and is not to 
be scrupled, if they are well governed. — No essential de- 
pendence of trade on colonies, — Power of augmenting 
fisheries. 



The second of the objections enumerated at the 
beginning of my last Letter, was this, that, with- 
out a regular army, our nation could not have 
retained its foreign acquisitions \ and it is natu- 
rally connected with that already discussed. 1 
think it likely that the third of them (which you 
may remember related to national defence) will 
also be brought into connexion with it, in some 
such form of argument as the following. It will 
be said, *' The prevalence of your principles 
would not only have prevented the acquisition 
or extension of the colonies we have conquered, 
but also the defence of all our colonies, in what- 
ever way acquired ; since they cannot be de- 
fended without a regular disposable force* from 
the mother country. The want of military gar- 
risons and succours would occasion thdr 
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speedy loss ; and this, besides essentially im- 
pairing our national power and wealth, would 
diminish^ together with our commerce, that 
supply of seamen, which forms, in your own 
judgment, an hivaluable means of national se- 
curity. You have, probably, overlooked, (being 
as young in warlike affairs aff the defenders to 
whom you would intrust your country's safety,) 
that not our prosperity alone, but our naval 
strength, has arisen from the acqiiisition, and 
depends on the preservation, of our colo- 
nies." On this reasoning I would, first, remark, 
that, although (in my judgment) it would cer- 
tainly have been a Christian's duty not to join 
in tjie enterprises by which some of our colonies 
have been acquired, it does not follow, that he 
is bound to take no part in the defence even of 
those; still less of any colonies possessed by 
his country. His scruples with regard to this, 
or any other defensive service, must not be of a 
retrospective kind; for, such scruples, carried 
to their fullest extent, might even include a refu- 
sal to defend his country itself, as having been 
conquered from its aboriginal, and reconquered 
from its colonizing, inhabitants. The retrospec- 
tive view of national changes is, indeed^ a grand 
argument against unlimited military service, 
since it is, in fact, one continued exhibition of 
the multiplied injustice which such service has 
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caused ; but it is not an argument against the 
lawfulness of a specific auxiliary or defensive 
service. The conquest of Ireland by Henry II* 
was ui]uust; (unless a papal sanction could jus-' 
tify it ;*) yet the British Christian, who thinks 
it lawful to bear arms at all, supposing he 
could not view Ireland, even politically con- 
sidered, as a part of his* country f would not 
scruple to join in its defence, on account of that 
original, or of any past injustice. The conquest 
of Indostan, in the judgment of many, was also 
unjust ; but it follows no more in this than in 
the former case, that those who entertain this 
opinion, are obliged to decline taking part in its 
defence. Secondly, I answer. The defence of 
colonies may be (and I believe sometimes is) a 
specific service. If I am not misinformed, troops 
have been raised, in this country, expressly to 
serve in the East Indies, and, in the same way, 
for some other colonial destinations. It may be, 
that those troops are liable to general service, 
on their return from such stations ; but, be this 
as it may, the specific object for which they are 
first levied, shows that, as far as the defence of 
colonies is concerned, there is nothing imprac* 
ticable or inefficient in the nature of such a 
force. Nor have I affirmed, supposing the ad- 

* See Hume^s History, toI. i. p. 426. 
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mtntetration and thilitary policy of the colonies 
to be such as a Christian can concur in, that he 
would act inconsistently, by engaging in such a 
service. The service at the Mauritius, or the 
Cape of Good Hope, may be as strictly defen- 
sive as the home-service of Great Britain ; and 
that of Canada as much so as that of countries 
on the European continent. At the same time, 
if we still direct our view more particularly to 
that immense colonial territory, where force is 
most required, the British East Indian empire, 
it is not to be doubted, that various considera- 
tions may render military service in those coun- 
tries, at present, objectionable to a conscientious 
mind. Even should we overlook that jealous 
principle of governing, which prohibits free set- 
tlers from Europe, and thus, while it retards 
the improvement of the native population, pre- 
cludes the internal resources of defence, and, 
should we suppose, (what the statements of the 
East Indian governors and judges do not lead 
us to believe,''^) that the administration of justice 
to the natives is what it ought to be ; there 
would remain the fact affirmed by the Marquess 
of Hastings^ that, ** a tendency to expansion, 
amounting almost to direct necessity, is the in- 
herent and inseparable drawback on the advan- 

f See Edinburgh Review of Miils'n British Indiii. 
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tages of a power established so anomalously as 
that of the British in India ;* in other words, 
that successive conquests have hitherto been 
always necessary to defence. While this state of 
affairs continues, it appears to me, that reasona- 
ble scruples might arise as to that specific ser- 
vice ;t and perhaps as to that of the West 
Indian islands, where, although Africans may 
be no. longer imported, it is to be feared that 
the slave population, whom the military are 
employed to curb, have not sufficient security 
against oppression. But I protest, as before, 
against the fallacy of the objector's argument. 
He supposes, that measures abroad will remain 
the same, while minds at home are generally 
changed : whereas I have a right to assume, 
that the dreaded growth of Christian sentiment in 
Britain would so far work a change in British 
colonial policy, as to remove the supposed scru- 



* Marqnesft of Hastings's Address to the Inhabitants of Calcutta.— 
Evemng Mail, Jan, 4, 1819. 

t There js every reason to expect that this vast empire will be one 
day lost ; not by th^ prevalence of scruples, either in England or in 
India, but by its too great " expansion'' being followed by a still more 
rapid tendency to eontraetion ; as was the case with the Roman empire.. 
Bat the seeds of Christianity were scattered through the Roman em- 
pire, in the commencement of its decline ; or, at its outmost circle 
of *< expansion ;*' and all the havock of barbarism did not extir- 
pate them. A similar prospect, with regard to India, is a strong 
reason why good men should katten to scatter the same incorruptible 
seedy by zealously supporting missions. 
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pies. It is, obviously^ probable, (provided always 
the colonies are not lost, in the mean time, from 
C0j^ra$y causes,) that, loog before the period 
when those who professedly scruple iinlimited 
service, would be wanted or permitted to engage 
in specific services for their defence, the moral 
evils of our colonial systeui may be rectified, 
and even the blessings of Christianity be in a 
fnll and rapid course of diffusion to the heathen 
whom our sovereign governs, under the protec- 
tive influence of the State. The defence of the 
same colonies may then become (from the con- 
viction how much their welfare depends on 
British sway) a service indisputably beneficent ; 
and, whenever that is the character of it, the 
beneficence is, of course, enhanced by its hazards 
and its remoteness. I will not hastily contradict 
any honest and humane man who maintains, 
from his own experience, or a deeper research 
into colonial affairs, that such is already the 
character of East or West Indian service: — 
The decision of this question is not as yet im- 
portant to those who hold the principles here 
defended,' since it cannot be, at present, a j^ror- 
tical question: because the State would as- 
suredly not chuse (while others can be had) 
those officers or men for the defence of any 
colony, (wer6 such volunteers to present them- 
selves,) who scruple a more general service; and 

I 
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we may safety anticipate,* that, before tlier& 
is a deficiency of those who are ready for 
any and every service, at a price, the adminis- < 
tration of the colonies will have become such 
as justice and bamanity cannot condemn.* 

But, although the supposition, that the pre- 
valence of these principles would occasion the 
loss of our colonies, appears to be groundless, 
t shall now, for argument's sake, admit it, in 
order to examine the alleged consequences of 
that loss ; which will be found, I think, less 
disastrous and alarming than the objector may 
account them. It certainly cannot be denied, 
that such events may happen ; nor is it doubted, 
that they are much more likdy to happen, (as 
I haive already hinted,) from entirely different 
causes. The actual military force in our colo- 
nies, with the usual facilities for reinforcing it 
unimpaired, may, through disease, or surprise^ 
or the determined and overwhelming resistance 
offered^ prove incompetent to guard the Asiatic 



* It should also be obserred, witb respect to insular or maritime 
colonies, wlUi m small native populatioii, that the same mode of d^fenc^ 
wliich best secures the parent iskind, is their chief protection like- 
wise. Raynal observes, (Hist. Ind. vol. iv. pages 410, 411.) that, if 
llie fortliifcatiOBs of the West Indian islands were *< stronger and bet^ 
ter giiarded and stored than tliey have lieen, they must always sur- 
render /' for want of provision. ^ There is no other way/' he adds, 
* to preset^e the colonies, but by a formidable navy/' 
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tiQb. Jiut, from whatever cause the colonies 
may be lost, it does not follow, that the efiects 
of such a loss will be so injurious and danger* 
ous as the objection predicts. With regard to 
the real prosperity of the nation, those trho 
believe that tlie acquisition of oor greatest 
foreign territories has not increased it, cannot 
suppose that it will be necessarily diminished 
by their loss. The diminution of patronage, 
and the loss of opportunities for rapidly amas- 
sing individual wealth, will appear to the 
patriot and philanthropist no subject of regret, 
however feelingly lamented, and instinctively 
deprecated, by the votaries of power and lux- 
ury. It is true, that the loss of the colonies 
might have now but little efficacy in curing 
those confirmed vices and corruptions of the 
mother country ^hich their acquisition has 
contributed to generate ; and, in other points 
of view, more especially as to the welfare and 
improvement of a pajt of the colonial territo- 
ries themselves, such an event would be ^just 
subject of sorrow. But it does not appear to 
me, that it would be a ju^t subject of alarm^ 
either for our prosperity, or for our security^ 
Such losses are yot in the leaist Ukely to be 
simultaneous, but gradual; and, if we may 
judge by the first of them, that great separa- 

i2 
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tion of our western colonies, which took place 
forty years ago» they are not calculated quickly 
to destroy either the power or the wealth of 
the parent State. 

It is far from being evident, that the suc- 
cessive loss of other colonies would necessarily 
impair out commerce, and lessen the number 
of our countrymen engaged in a sea-faring^ life. 
The observations of Dr. Adam Smith on our 
colonial trade*' have an important bearing on 
this £bubject. After showing that the advan- 
tage of an exclusive trade with our colonies 
may be considered as rather relative than abso- 
lute, he adds; — " In order to obtain this rela- 
tive advantage, in order to execute the invi- 
dious and malignant project of excluding, as 
much as possible, other nations from any share 
in it, England, there are very probable reasons 
for beHeving, has not only sacrificed a part of 
the absolute advantage which she, as well as 
every other nation, might have derived from 
that trade, but has subjected herself both to an 
absohite and a relative disadvantage, in almost 
every other branch of trade." — " England"! 
(he adds) " was a great trading country, her 
mercantile capital was very great, and likely to 

• WeaUb of Nations, vol. ii. page 408, et seq, t Page 411. 
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become still greater and greater every day, not 
only before the act of navigation had estab- 
lished the monopoly of the colony trade, bnt 
before that trade was very considerable. In 
the Dutch war, during the government of 
Cromwel, her navy was superior to that of 
Holland ; and in that which broke out in the 
beginning of the reign of Charles II., it was, at 
least, equal, perhaps i^uperior, to the united 
navies of France and Holland/* — ** But this 
great naval power could not, in either of those 
wars, be owing to the act of navigation." — 
** The trade of the colonies, of which England, 
even for some time after the act of navigation, 
enjoyed but a part, (for the act of navigation 
was not very strictly executed till several years 
after it was enacted,) could not, at that time, 
be the cause of the great trade of England, 
nor of the great naval power which was sup- 
ported by that trade. The trade which at that 
time supported that great naval power, was, 
die trade of Europe, and of the countries 
which lie rouud the Mediterranean Sea. But 
the share which Great Britain at present en« 
joys of that trade, could not Support any such 
great naval power. Had the growing trade of 
the colonies been left free to all nations, what- 
ever share of it might have fallen to Great Bri- 
tain, (and a very . considerable share would, 

i3 
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probably, have fallen to her») mast have been 
all an addition to this great trade of which she 
was before in possession* In consequence of 
the monopoly, the increase of the colony trade 
has not so much occasioned au addition to 
the trade which Great Britain had before, as 
a total change in its direction."*T— If the judg- 
ment of this eminent writer be correct, (audit 
is confessedly of the highest authority on com- 
mercial subjects,) it follows, that, although the 
planting of colonies has greatly increased the 
trade of maritime nations in general, and wifl 
indefinitely increase it, yet the dependence of 
colonies is far from being, essential to that 
increase, even with respect to the country on 
which thiey depend. But the destiny of great 
and growing colonies is not a transfer from 
one European State to another ; (which might 
produce exclusion to the nation losing them ;) 
it is, independence. This, which was first ac- 
quired in the northern, and is now contended 
for m the southern continent of America, niust 
ultimately take place in all great continental 
colonies ; and, so far from being injurious to 
the trade of an industrious and mami^turing 
nation, is highly calculated to augment it. 
Nothing is more clear, than that the independ- 
ence and advancing cultivation of the western 

* Page 413. 
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world opeii a boundless field ix> populatiou) 
aod to commerce; and it appears likely that 
Great Britaui^ so long as her manufacturing 
and: mercantile industry subsistii, will possess 
am ample share of it; such a; share as may, by 
the rapid progression of its increase, overbar 
lance, as a source of employment for ships and 
seamen, every cblonialJoss. It ia true, that the 
oiHritime strength of the North American States 
(colonies which Great Britain has lost) is rar 
pidly advancing, together with their populaitioa 
and wealth ; and, unless a pacific spirit be che^ 
riahed by both nations, is likely to prove ex- 
ceedingly formidable to the naval power of the 
mother country; much more so, eventually, 
than that of any European State has been.*' 
But this is rather an argument against the 
acquisitian of great colonial territories, tlian 
against suffering them to assert their independ- 
^ice. The acquisition of extensive territory 
has not taken place without the aid of. armed 
force from the mother country ;t but, when ac- 

. * It is probable, however, that, if the war spirit which now appears 
to predominate in the United Startes, (notwithstanding the paeiHc doc- 
tiifie of some individuals and societies,) should continue and increase, 
their power may be weakened, and their hostility diverted from as, 
by internal divisions. 

t Even in North America^ where (from th« very thin popnlation 
of the country, and the great space which ourselves and other liaro- 
pean settlers might have obtauwd by amicable means) there was the 
least reason to expect warfare, it took place continually with both 

1^4 
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qaired, its ultimate independence (with what* 
e^er dangers to the parent State may reaalt 
from it) was inevitable. This might have been 
su^ested in my sixth Letter, as an additional 
reason to the luxury by which territorial colo- 
nization undermines our virtue and freedom, for 
considering it as dangerous to the parent State. 
It was a danger, however, not at all likely to 
be included in the calculations of those who 
thirsted for wealth and power, nor of those 
whose persecutions drove many of their best 
subjects to people a new continent. It could 
affisct only a remote posterity ; and, therefore, 
if contemplated at all, was likely by such men 
to be regarded with selfish indifference. But, 
whatever were the policy exercised in settling 
or governing the North American colonies, they 
have been long lost to Great Britain ; and, be 
it remembered, they were lost, not for tvant of 
military force, but by the use of that force; not 
by pacific, but by coercive measures ; by re- 
fusal of conciliation, and resort to the sword. 
There is no probability that auy other colony 
which Great Britain has to lose, should be- 
come, by its independence, so powerful a mari- 



the French and the nadvei. Our Earopean rivmls might be most to 
Uaine, bat the fact not the less iUastrates the general character ef 
armed colonikation. See Smollett's History, and Aikhp's Annals, 1757, 
1761. 
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tune rival, since their unhealthy or rigorous cli- 
majte, or greater remoteness, or full pre-occu* 
pation by the aborighial inhabitants, are either 
of them causes adequate to check the rapid 
pr<^ess of their European population.* 

I may further remark, that there is a very 
important branch of maritime industry, which 
the most able writers have urged on govern- 
ment, and on the public, as an untried mean of 
providing the best class of naval defenders. 
The more sanguine advocates for the estab- 
lishment of national iSsheries in the British seas, 
maintain, that, among many other most benefi- 
cial effects, it would "prevent the necessity of 
naval impress :" but those whose expectations 
are more moderate, enumerate, among its va- 
rious advantages, a " provision made for unfail- 
ing nurseries of seamen for our navy.^f The 
possible enlargement of the British fisheries 
may be learnt from the actual extent of those 
carried on by the Dutch upon^ our coasts, at 

* As for the colonies which^ according to the tnggestion of my last 
Letter, Great Britain might still form, dagger from them wonldbe 
remote indeed ; and we may rather suppose, that, should the love of 
war finhappily continue to those future ages, the nations springing up 
at the ends of the earth would be rivals to each other than to us, 

^ See for this, and the following quotations on this subject, the 
Quarterly Review, No. 18, article 1, entitled, ^ Tracts on the British 
Fisheries." 
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the time when, the industry of that people /w^ai^ 
at its height ^^ The total number of shipping 
engaged in, and connected with» the herring 
fishery, amounted to 6400 vessels, giving em«- 
ployment, on the water alone, to 1 12,000 mar 
riners and fishermen." — " The late Admiral 
Rodney, dining at Carlton House, congratu- 
lated the Prince of Wales, on seeing a plate of 
Mfhat he thought British cured herrings on the 
table, adding, that, if his Royal Higbness's ex* 
ample was followed by the upper ranks oniy^ it 
would be the means of adding 20,000 hardy 
seamen to. the navy. The Prince observed, 
that he had paid him an unmerited compli- 
ment, the herrings not having been cured by 
British hands: — * But,' (continued his Royal 
Highness,) ^ henceforth I shall order a plate of 
British herrings, to be purchased at any ex> 
pense, to appear as a standing dish at this 
table :~;-we shall call it a Rodney ; and, under 
that designation, what true patriot will not fol* 
low my example ?' " 

The degree in which the simple permission 
of the free use of salt might increase the fish- 
eries of Great Britain, appears from its effect in 
the Isle of Mann. Without '' any premiums 
other than the free use of salt," they had, in 
1798, fishing vessels ** employing upwards of 
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dOOO seamen, which were then eqnal to the 
number of men and boys employed in the 
whole of the buss fishery of Scotland, sup- 
ported by bounties exceeding <£ 20,000 a 
year."* *• By encouraging the fisheries," (adds 
the writer who cites these various facts,) '* every 
sea-port town, every little village on the coast, 
and on the banks of the creeks and inlets, 
would become a nursery of seamen/* He 
shows that the supply of fi^sh is inexhaustible, 
and the home and foreign markets for salted 
fish almost unlimited ; and ably argues, that 
no measure is so calculated to support our 
naval power, as that of giving every possible 
assistance and encouragement to the home 
fisheries. 

These several considerations appeal* to me 
sufficiently to refute the supposition, that a 
refusal of general colonial service, and that loss 
of the colonies which is its cLssumed conse- 
quence, would necessarily diminish the mari- 
time industry and wealth of Great Britain, 
and VHth them her means of naval defence. I 
must, however, again remind the objector, that 
I consider those previous suppositions ground- 

* Letter to the Right Hon. C. Abbott, from R. Fraser, Esq. who 
was appohited by the Treasury to inquire into the state of the fisheries 
in the Isle of Mann.— Quarterly ReTiew, M mpra. 
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less ; since it is morally .certain, that, before 
the colonies would have to seek defenders, of 
what he may term the scrupulous or methodisti- 
cal caste, their specific defence will have be- 
come (perhaps, indeed, has already become*) 
consistent with Christian duty. 



* Here my friends of the Peace Society may perliaps olMerve;^ 
** Yon eWdeotly incline to the opinion, that it is not the doty of Chris- 
tians, at present, to serve in ihe colonies, or, at least, in some of 
them. It follows, therefore, thaf yim also consider it the present 
daty of a Christian government to adopt a measure which would be 
tiiooght inconsistent with national prosperity or security, by not em- 
phjfing troops in those colonies." I answer, Not so ; the duty of a 
Christian government, is, to adopt a defensive and equitable system in 
those colonies, which might obviate all scruple on its qwn part, or 
on that of its conscientious subjects. 
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The third obfectum {rtipecHng national defence) farther 
eontidered. — dmqueit in order to iecurity, a plea of am- 
bition. — 2%e heptarchy,— Aids^ to other Siate$ not habi- 
tually needful to our eafety^thould be tpeeifie.— Foreign 
wart, for the purpose o/* disci pline, not a eure or neceseary 
mean of defence. — Proved by facte. — Regular armiee in- 
vented for other ends. — Militia — danger from it to the 
State, not an admissible argument. 



I HAVE adverted to the third of the objections 
enumerated y (namely, that, ^* without a regular 
arjny, our nation could not have defended 
itself/') only so far as it respects the supposed 
conhexion between a regular army, the pre- 
servation . of our colonies, and our means of 
naval defence. It remains to consider other 
more direct and imposing forms of this ob- 
jection. 

The argument, when advanced in its bold- 
est shape, includes, notwithstanding its defen- 
sive aspect, a plea -for that aggrandizement of 
territory and wealth by arms, which, I have 
contended, is so seldom justifiable : only with 
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this professed difference in the motive, that 
those advantages are not to be sought for 
their own sake, but as necessary means of 
defence and safety. It may. be averred by Bri- 
tish statesmen, that this nation could not have 
maintained its independence thus long, except 
by colonial conquests ; since it could not other- 
wise have kept pace, during the past century, 
with the growing power of France. 

^ The Cabinet of the Thuilleries may, on the 
same principle, advise their royal master to 
employ the French arms, as soon as any plausi- 
ble pretext shall be invented, in extending the 
German frontier, and forming a new Rhenish 
confederation, that he may be enabled to resist 
the increasing power of Russia ; and the Court 
of Berlin may feel the serious expediency, or 
imperious necessity, of taking to itself the re- 
maining Saxon provinces, to increase its weight 
against the preponderance of Austria. It is 
most obvious, that this plea of conquest, in 
order to security, is, in fact, a convenient cjoak 
for ambitious projects ; but, even were it acted 
on from a sincere belief of its necessity, it must 
(not to speak of the highly questionable nature 
of the right when unsanctioned by other States'*) 

* See Utter iV. 
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be, practically, a source of continual war. That 
States should be bodies sufficiently powerful 
(by means of population or favourable locality) 
to maintain their independence, (or, in other 
words, that States should not be fractions of 
countries^) seems evidently desirable. It mul- 
tiplies the occasions of discord and hostility, 
when countries such as Italy and Germany are 
ruled by a number of independent govern- 
ments ; but that evil cannot h^jtistl^ removed, 
except by voluntary confederation^ or, more 
effectively, by voluntary union under one sove- 
reign ; to which the feelings of the people, not 
unfrequently, and always those of their respec- 
tive rulers, are opposed. Even Paley (who 
treats aggression, for the purpose of precau- 
tion or reparation, as lawful) does not directly 
affirm the lawfulness of conquest, in order to 
obtain a natural boundary, or to unite small 
and weak States. — He only points out its use- 
fulnessy observing, that it " qaay be of real ad- 
vantage, and to ' both parties" may ^* effect the 
purposes of confederation," &c.* — The Chris- 
tian who thinks with me, will answer ; — " My 
Bible teaches, that usefulness or advantage is 
quite distinct from rights and says of thdse 
who inculcate the doing of " evil, that good 

' ^ • Moral Philoaipby, vol. il. page 436. 
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may come," " Their cotidemnatiou is just." Dr. 
Paley mentions' the union of the heptarchy. 
The advantages of that union are unquestion- 
able; but the injustice of the means by which 
" the purposes of confederation were effected," 
appears to me equally so. Had enlightened 
Christianity then prevailed to that extent 
throughout Britain, in which we hope it will 
one day prevail, a very large proportion of the 
subjects of each State would have refused 
aggressive service: thus each State would 
have been more than competent to its own 
defence against the few invaders from a neigh- 
bouring State. But the genuine light of Chris- 
tianHy is always accompanied by other light. 
Public opinion in each State might have been 
then strong enough to seek and obtain a free 
constitution from its ruler ; all would have seen 
the importance of confederating, in order to ob- 
tain a natural boundary, and joint force, against 
invaders of the country; and the petty sove- 
reigns might have become Lord lieutenants of 
their States, with no less dignity, and much 
more security ; while one might have been 
elected as the founder of a hereditary consti- 
tutional monarchy, by the legislatures of a free ^ 
but pacific Christian people. I know, this sup- 
position will be termed utterly Utopian. — It t^ 
Utopian, in reference not only to the epoch 
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Spoken of, but to any epoch or any nation that 
has yet existed; but it is not Utopian, as aeon* 
sequence of a prior supposition, namely, the 
reception and prevalence of those principles for 
which I am contending. In the mean time, 
had I been an inhabitant of the kingdoms of 
Essex, or Mercia, possessing singly these views 
of Christian duty, I would have defended the 
State, within its borders^ against the aggressions 
of the King of Wessex, (this being a diity to 
the government,) but I would not have en- 
gaged in an unlimited service, at the will of 
the prince; and, had the subjugation of my 
province ensued, " I should have shared 
the real advantage," according to Dr. Paley, 
equally; for, he remarks, '^ the conquered 
gained as much by the revolution as the con- 
querors."* But I should have shared it with 
this essential distinction, that of not having 
previously reciprocated injustice. This, how- 
ever, is rather a digression from the main ques- 
tion to a less practical branch of it. Great 
Britain has been united {beneficially y yet by 
unjust means) into one powerful State; so< 
have several other countries of Europe; and, 
although Montesquieu says, '^ Little commu- 
nities have oftener a right to wage war than 

* Moral Philosophy, voL.U. page 437. 
K 
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great ones, because they have oftea^r reason ta 
fear being deBtroyed/'* the £aict of their cod- 
duct is quite opposite to this supposed rights 
It is, in fa(it, the States which are aheady most 
powerAil, who pliiad the necessity (for they 
alone can venture on the hazard) of sfrongthen- 
ing themselves by conquest ; and who make the 
less powerful the scene of their conflicts and 
partitions. It&ly and the Netherlands hare 
been> as it were, the chess boards of imperial 
and royal gamblers ; thoi:^h n6w and then the 
stake has become so deep and desperate, the 
excitement so alarmingly and tremblingly higft> 
that they have been glad to break off the game. 
Yet the great States are evidently the least 
likely to be subdued, or to become ofcgects of 
aggression, (unless the badness of the govem- 
tnent produce disafiection in the people,) bCf- 
cause their population is so vast, tiiat, if well 
aflected and well oi^nized, it cannot be suc'* 
cessfuUy attacked. This circumstance will 
come more particularly under our view^ after 
having considered, as is now Iny intention, 
another and a more specious form of the ^«- 
jection I am combating. It is commonly at- 
tenfipted to blend a distinct object of foreign 
Warfare, (to w^icli I must afterwards advert^) 
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the assislance of other ualbtotis, with the de- 
fence of oar OWD country, and to argue, tlmt 
the communication of succours to them is es- 
sential to our own security. It will, accord* 
ingly, be said; — " We have not, irt modem 
times, fought on the continent of Europe for 
territorial aggrandizement, but have combined 
the generous and Chriistian purpose of assisting 
others, with the patriotic determination to 
maintain our national independence. Without 
« the unlim^ed service of our regular army, Ihe 
balance of pow^r could not have been recently 
f^stored, the servi|;ude of the continental pow- 
ers to France must have become more com- 
plete and irretrievabii^, and we ourselves have 
soon been rnade the last victims of her military 
despotism. Your mistaken philanthropy, had 
it prevailed in our councils, or among our 
papulation, would hare left the continent itii 
slavery, and extSnguished (fce independence of 
fomr country " — I think, you will scarcely need 
to be again wminded of the assumption which 
is disguised in this kind of argument; but it 
caeuot be too often exhibited. The objector 
takes it for granted, either that this false phi- 
lanthropy would have gradually pervaded oirf 
4viiole natioi^, without making any such prd^ 
gress m olliers as to modify the course of 
evMts; or eke, that it would have suddenijr 

k2 
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and miracolou^ly sprung up throughout Great 
Britaia^ just before qr during the war of the 
French Revolution, but that no niiiracle at all 
could have happened to alter principles or 
events beyond the channel. The character of 
these suppositions exempts me from disproving 
any consequences which may be built upon 
them, and invidiously imputed to the principles 
here maintained. But, lest I sAiould seem to 
evade the question of practical policy, and to 
treat only of remote improbable changes in hu* 
man affairs, without suggesting any defence 
from present dangers, except the sanguinary 
enterprises which I censure, I will ofifer a very- 
few observations on the justice and policy of 
the late war. 

The question. Whether our government could 
have taken such measures of conciliation to- 
wards France, in 1792 and 1793, as to have 
maintained our neutrality, is too tai^e- and 
complex to be entered on here. It appears to 
me, from a review of the events of that period, 
that it was necessary to check a revolutionary 
spirit in this country, and to augment its force9 
both by sea and land, for a defensive purpose ; 
because the French Convention, by its violent 
acts* and by its offer of fraternity and military 
aid to other nations desiring revolution, gave 
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jnH alarm Dot only to despots, but to the 
friends of real freedom.* It by no means fol; 
lows, that it was right to employ those forces 
with the design of imposing a government on 
France, or to subsidize other powers who had 
avowed that design. f And, I ask, what can- 
seientiaus and unprejudiced man believes, that, 
if Great Britain had abstained from this sys- 
tem, and from abetting it on the continent, the 
ardour and the strength for retaliation and 
conquest would have been so much called 
forth and prolonged in If ranee ? Who can be- 
lieve, that, if surrounding governments, or even 
the British government alone, had acted strictly 
a defensive part, France would have been so 
effectually ** converted into an armed nation^** 
so prepared to become the great military en- 



** Let it h% observed*, however, that this spirit did not show itsetf 
till mfter several acts adapted to excite it, vie. the confereace of Pil- 
nitz, in 1791, where the German powers meditated interference with 
the affairs of France ; the encooragement given by them to the emf- 
gnmtarmy at Coblentz; and, above all, the haughty and sango)pary 
threats of the Duke of Brunswicle in 1792, with his conseqnent march 
towards Paris. This shows that the conquests of the French armies, 
which followed, may, in a great measure, be traced to the aggressive 
designs and acts of their neighbours. 

t That this design was pursued by our own government, cannot be 
denied, when we mention the expedition to Qniberon Bay, in 19^95, 
and the supplies of money and accoutrements to the Ve«de«n and 
Chooan royalists, while Prussia and Spain had already recognised the 
new government of France.— See Aiktn's Annals, vol. ii. pages 19r 11. 

k3 
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gine of an ambitious usurper, so heat^ hwi 
hardened for his use, and that the balance of 
power would have been so widely disturbed 
by her conquests as it has been ? Who does 
not see, that, after all the sacrifices and horrors 
of successive campaigns, it was not a coalitioti» 
(nor the part which this country took in it; 
however prominent,) but the madness of ambi*- 
tton and arbitrary power, exposing itself to be 
' beized by the strong arm of a Russian frost, 
which first brought the scales more even? I 
may be told ; — '< Had your pusillanimous prin^ 
ciples been prevalent, that victory of Waterloo 
Woiild never have been won, which, while it 
conferred immortal glory on our arms, secured 
the independence at once of Great Britain and 
of the world/'— I answer. Had the pacific 
principles which it is so easy to call pusiUani- 
wotit, been steadily pursued, (f. e. by a stricUy 
defensive conduct of the war, if war was ine- 
vitable,) from 1793 to its t€;^minatioo, it is 
almost certain, that it would have terminated 
long ago, and that. the events which led to that 
battle, would never have occurred ; and I pre- 
sume, the warmest eulogists of blqbd-bought 
glories and advantages would not have de- 
sired, for its own sake, a contest «o dreadfully 
expensive of life, and whose issue was, to the 
last hour, so alarmingly dubious. It way be 
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nplie^ ^r" Yw, h^ the ww been defeiiaive, 
in jfintr s^pse pf tb^ term, it ti^otiM have tarmi- 
i^$tted» lopg ago, iQ tbe conquest of our coun* 
try-"-^BKt» I aski what greater daogers ca¥ld 
ba?e arista to her than did aeiuaUy ariae out 
of the coar«# purmed? What crisis more 
tlireateaing than that which took place during 
tbe war as actually conducted, when France 
possessed all the principal ports of Europe, 
and the most extended influence over its differ- 
ent ^ates. Had she even made the same wide 
progress in continental conquest, although not 
stimulated by our arps and. subsidies employed 
in aid pf her en^mies> (which is altogether impro- 
hable,) we ^ould then have bad only the same 
defence to make. It has never yet been pmved, 
but oqly assumed, that the contingent of Europe 
Qannot be governed, Qf balanced, without our 
perpetual interference i or that the safety of 
Great 3ritain depends iipoii our systeinaticdUy 
jeuding troops and money to foreign bellige- 
rents, 

3nt, if it be granted, tbat it has been, and 
may be, in $ome pecvUar instances, the duty 
pf tbi^ uatioA to giye defeq^ve succour to a 
friendly Stat^ attacked, or in danger, or to join 
in the coercive a.c|9 pf a confedenscy which de- 

ii4 
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serves the character of an international jiidi* 
cature, ancl "whose hostilities aim only at con- 
trolling the disturiiers of peace, that admissidn 
urould prove nothing as to the lawfulness often* 
Kmited service even in Europe, or its necessity 
to our defence. I have already made a reserve 
on the subject of specific service : I have not 
affirmed, that there is no possible case in which 
such an extension of defensive service may be 
a duty. I have not said, for instance, that the 
five hundred gentlemen, who, in Queen Eliza^ 
zabeth's reign, volunteered to serve in the Low 
Countries, when conflicting against the hateful 
tyranny of Philip II., acted an unchristian part; 
nor that militia regiments, volunteering as such, 
to assist our Dutch allies in defending their 
country, within its borders^ after the declaration 
of war by France against England and Hol- 
land, in 179S, would have engaged in an un- 
christian service: but all foreign service, in 
order to be engaged in with a safe conscience, 
must, as I judge, be strictly and specifically 
limited : it must be a voluntary and special 
extension of the general duty of home defence. 
That which is unlimited, even though it were 
never applied to the purpose of direct conquest, 
but always professedly directed to the aid of 
other governments or nations, in order to our 
own security, must always subject those who 
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^Dgage in it to be the instmnients of a warfare 
which is both unjust and impolitic. It may 
subject British soldiers, within the next few 
years, to effect a descent on France, for the 
purpose of defending the ultra measures of her 
next king against the just remonstrances of the 
nation ; or to besiege Daotzig, and ravage Po* 
merania, in a war of offensive alliance with 
Austria against Prussia, lest the increasing 
power of the latter monarchy should be dan* 
gerous to the kingdom of Hanover, or the 
Duchy of Brunswick ; or to invade an American 
province, and assault its capital, in a war for 
the assertion of some dubious right. If some 
of these or the like enterprises are less proba- 
ble than others, none of them, it is manifest 
from experience, is contrary to the policy some- 
times adopted by modem cabinets. The plea, 
therefore, for unlimited service, grounded on 
the assumed necessity of defending ourselves 
by foreign wars, interwoven as it may be with 
the design of aiding and protecting others, is, 
virtually, a plea for almost every mode of ag-^ 
gressive warfare. It is, in effect, saying; — 
'' Unlimited service is necessary and justifiable, 
because unlimited war is so." Who can fail to 
perceive that such pretexts will suffice to colour 
almost every ambitious project? Had a Bour- 
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bon king of France made war half as saccess- 
folly as Napoleon, and, taking nothing for hini<- 
self, bestowed on princes devoted to his iHten$t 
the sovereignty of some bordering States, plead- 
ing, that he sought no aggrandizement, bnt 
merely to give security to France, while aiding 
her oppressed neighbours, he would have used 
that kind of plea which the objection advances ; 
but who of us could have considered French 
subjects justified, in a moral and religious view, 
for engaging in the unlimited service by which 
their monarch was enabled to conduct those 
wars? 

AiM^ther, and perhaps the strongest form of 
the objection I am considering, still remaiw.u 
It will be said, that, even laying out of the case 
all that just aud generous support of our alliest 
all that necessary reductioil or repressipii of the 
power and insolence of our enemies, which are 
legitimate objects of our foreign wars, tbose 
wars are essential to our defence, on a liiflferent 
account; dince, without ^officers and troo^ 
inured to actual service abroad, it would be 
impossible to cope with invadeni who are so. 
lu answering this assertion, I first observe, that 
the number of troops which can be raised for 
the home defence of a great aod united uation. 
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may always exceed, in every probable case, that 
of the assailants.* Bat, if this, although gene- 
rally true, be not without exception, it is, at all 
events, true as it respects our own favoured coun- 
try. That navy which is perhaps already com^ 
petent to prevent any numerous hostile debarka- 
tion on our shores, might even be still greatly 
augmented, in pn^rtion to the emergency ; for, 
a smaller part of the national resources tbab 
those immense sums which have been expended 
on the maintenance of our armies in foreign wal^, 
would suffice to reader the service of a defensiTe 
marine greatly more lucrative, both by aikipler 
pay, by larger rewards of valour, and by more^ 
liberal provisicm for the disabled and superan- 
nuated. Such a force might be reckoned on, 
(as securely as any hnman force can be,) to pre- 
vent, if not any debarkation, at least the un- 
<diecked descent, of invading armies on our 
isfaores. The assailants, therefore, who might at 
any particular point elude its watchfulness, or 
overpower its strength, would be, doubtless, 
greatly outnumbered by the disciplined part of 
the populaJtioa on shore : and, although blood- 
shed and reverses might occur, it would be dis- 
graceful to doubt, supposiMg there were a real 

• Theimptioiit of *e baitenMn on Hie Ronttti ^msAtt w^re, lb 
•Ifect, M%iMiiwn/«irf aw Mt applicable ms preec^toifeito the etate ef 
modern Europe. 
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desire and resolution to defend the country^ 
tbat its defence is practicable.* Nor is the ex* 
pectatiou of the suCcessfal home defence of a 
country against invadens entirely grounded on 
insular situation and naval strength, although 
greatly heightened and confirmed by those 
happy circumstances. Invasion can neither be 
wholly warded off with certainty by a navy, nor 
repelled with certainty by a body of veteran 
and war-tried troops; its success or failure, 
when attempted on a great nation, depends on 
the fact, whether there be real union between 
the government and the people, and patriotic 
firmness in both. These have been, in very many 
instances, wanting. The government has pos- 
sessed, and deserved, but little attachment from 
tlie mass of the nation, which has felt a change 
of rulers to be of small hazard to its welfare; 
and, firom a defect of zeal in the middle and 
lower ordeins of the State, populous countries 

* Dr. Cbalmen, in hU Sermon " On Untveraal Peace," (alreaily 
quoted in a note to the Preface,) expresses mach more warmly hit 
confidence in our domestic strength. <* Such are the mighty resources 
of defensive war, that, thoogli the whole transportable force of Enrape 
were to land npon our j^rders, the result of the experiment would be 
such, that it should never be repeated ;— the rallying popukition of 
Britain could sweep them all from the fiice of its territory, and a wliole 
myriad of invaders would melt away under the power, of such a 
government as ours, trenched behind the loyalty of her defenders, and 
strong, as she deserves to b€i, in the love and hi the coafidesce of all 
her children." Page 89. 
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hive been easily subdued. Several kingdoms 
of Europe have, in the last twenty years, af- 
forded successive instances. The occupation of 
those kingdoms, and the dictation of peace in 
their capitals, took place, not because they 
were defended by a national militia only, still 
less a militia composed of Christian soldiers, 
refusing unlimited service; but because they 
were ill defended by those veteran generals and 
war-taught armies, which are pronounced to be 
so indispensable. !^or could a defence, how-/ 
ever successful, deserve the name of national, 
which should be made by a standing army only, 
whose interests are distinct from those of the 
people, while the latter shunned co-operation, 
or aflforded it reluctantly, from a disaffection 
towards the government that claimed it. Such 
a defence would be rather that of the merce- 
nary agents of unjust power, for the purpose of 
upholding its sway, than the effort of a nation 
to maintain its independence. Independence, 
without a practicable degree of liberty and 
public well-being, may be often the cause of 
rulers, but it can never be the cause of the peo- 
ple. With respect to the recent invasions of 
France, it was manifestly not the original want 
of regular armies, veteran officers, or martial 
habits, in that country, which occasioned their 
success! On the contrary, foreign war had been. 
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up to that time^ the very element both of the 
ruler and yast numbers of the subjects. But it 
WW the want of attachment in the nation to its 
chiefs alienated by his arbitrary and infatuated 
acts, and the recent consumption of its most 
efficient population in destructive enterprises 
abroad; which ^ave to the allies a comparatively 
easy triumph. We have thus several recent 
proofs* that armies inured to war do not insure 
the defence of a country ; and we have, on the 
other baod, an instance n^t much less recent, 
where an invading army was expelled, — that 
of the Duke of Brunswick from France, in 1792, 
by "troops who had never seen service."* The 
aaaertion, therefore, that a nation defended by 
such troops alone, most be subdued, is dis- 
proved by fact ; and the opinion, that this is a 
case which can occur only under revolutionary 
excttement, and not in the ordinary state even 
of a free and well-governed people, with wliat- 
ever soldierly confidence it may be maintained 
by military aathorities, is but hypotheticid. It 
is plaiii, indeed, that the interests and feelings 
of soldiers by profession are alike concerned in 
maintainiDgit, and that, with most men in power, 
as well as those who prosper by their patro- 
nage, the necessity of veteran officers, and troops 

^ Madame de Stael's Considerations, dec. vol. ii. p. 79. (Translation.) 
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experienced iii war, i» likely to be a faTOurite 
political doctrine. But other objects than mere 
national defence were, undoubtedly, contena-- 
plated by those who first formed, in ancient Eu- 
rope, and those who revived, in later times, regu- 
lar armies, destined to unlimited service, dm- 
quest was the duty of the Macedonian phalanx 
and the Roman legion ; and these institutions, 
of a truly heathen origin, were first imitated, in 
modem Europe, by Charles VII. of France, in 
the fifteenth century. That standing armies have 
since " become general, can only be attributed" 
(observes Dr. Paley) " to the superiority and sue- 

1. cess which are every where observed to attend 
them/'* But, I would ask, what are the supe- 
riority and success aimed at by armies destined 
to unlimited service, which is the chief dis- 
tinction between standing armies and militias? 
The answer cannot be dissembled : Not mere 
national defeace, but the defence of gevem" 
meniSj the repression of national feeling and 
opinion, the aggrandizement of the State by 
conquest. These are their more natural and 
appropriate functions. And the reflecticMi of an- 
other writer on the measure of Charles VII. 

^ appears to me more just than that before cited, 
^' He was the first who kept on foot a standing 

* Moral Philosophy, vol. li. p. 446. 
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force ; — a fefal »ra in th^ history of oations."* 
I have been far, however, from intending to inti- 
mate, by my reference to the repulse of the 
Duke of Brunswick, in 1792, that the defence^ 
of a country, either against foreign or domestic 
enemies, can be habitually and wholly trusted 
to hasty and irregular assemblages or levies. 
The defensive force must, undoubtedly, be, as 
' the British militia in many instances has been, 
completely organized and highly disciplined-t 
A certain proportion of it must always be em- 
bodied, during peace, to maintain internal order 
and tranquillity ; and the augmentation of this 
force, in the event of war, to the numbers requi- 
site for defence, by recruiting and ballot, appears 



* Madame de Stael's Considerations on the French Revolution, vol. i. 
p. 22. (Translation.) I found, unexpectedly, in this able work, the fol- 
io ving sentiment, which very mnch^iccords with my own on the sub- 
ject of military service.—'* It must be allowed, however, and with 
sincerity, that regular troops are an unhappy invention ; and, if they 
could be suppressed at once throughout the whole of Europe, .mankind 
would have made a great step towards the perfection of social order/^ 
—Vol. ii. p. 360, (Translation.) 

t It is not at all to be inferred from my use of the name '^ militia," 
• that I would propose a defensive force consisting of infantry alone, or 
would exclude any branch of service from such a force which is neces- 
sary or available in encountering formidable enemies. No means of 
strength, no rules of organization or discipline, should be omitted in 
such a force, which contribute to give to regukir troops their superior 
rity over our actual militia. Nor should I indeed think this explana- 
tion needful, but that I have reason to guard against being unetmiidlf 
misinterpreted. 



^v^ 
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highly preferable to the expedient of general 
vdonteering. Volunteer serviee ci^n then oiily 
become fally effective, as a means of defence 
against invaders, when it tnclodes a complete 
sabi^ection to military rules. I have myself, like 
multitiides besides, as members of a volun^er 
corps during the late war, been intimately ac- 
quainted . with the defects of discipline and 
subordination which attend a service in the 
largest sense voluntary, i . e. where there is no 
' coercive authority to enforce duty, or prevent 
resignation.* Such an authority would, doubts 
less, have been given, on the 'occurrence of 
actual servide ; but the habits of military obe- 
dience and expertness might then have been ac- 
quit^ to(» late. I ma^ here take occasion to 
remark, that among other reasons which Dr. 
Paley (although an undoubted friend to civil and 
religious liberty) gives for preferring a stand- 

* This may be the proper place to answer a charge which is (ikely to 
be bioaght by those who read these Letters withoat safficient atten- 
tioii:.— '* Yoa would make the soldier a deliberator.*' Far from it. 
I would make the mm a deliberator before he iccoines a soldier : 
and I" would wish the result of his delitieration to be, that any other 
gemeral engagement of service than the defence of his country within 
its borders, cannot be formed with a safe conscience. If any specific 
extension of service were proposed after he had formed this first 
engagement, then, it is troe, I would have the ioldUr deliberate ; but 
•till krf0re that proposed service, and not ta it. in the service, whan 
•aca undertaken, (whetlier the ^sii«ra/ or the q>€ciJU,) he might be 
subject to as rigorous control, and as mechanically obediaat, wiMa its, 
liai|s, as those engaged in that which is aalimited. 

L 
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ing army to a numerous mUitia> is, ^ ^ doubt 
whether any goverameot can long be secure, 
where the people are acquainted with the use 
of arms." An obvious answer to this.aigument 
is afforded by the measures of the late war. It 
was^commenced on the plea that popular disaf- 
fection existed in this country, fomented by 
peace and Intercourse with France; y6t, in the 
course of it, almost all the regular forces were 
at times sent out of the island, and it was 
thought expedient to arm, not only a very nu- 
merous militia, but. a much greater number of 
all ranks in voluntary association. This fact- 
must silence (until the government or thepeopte 
be essentially different from what they were 
during the late war) the plea, that this natioo 
cannot be trusted with its own d^ence. 
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The duhf urged on Christians, of relying <m divine aid, in 
tke use ef proper meant. — Reason for some confidence in 
the proboHe eonenrremte of other fuaions. 



The arguments of my last Letter were advanced 
in reply to the most material objection that can 
be urged against the princitile for which I have 
contended ; — that of its being incompatible with 
the defence and independence of our country. 
And they conclude so much of Qiy reply to this 
objecttoB as can be supposed to have any 
weight with persons who ccmfiue their views to 
second causes. Not that I at all expect even 
those arguments to have much weight with 
Mck reasoners. 

The principles with which they are connected 
will be, in the judgment of sOme, a sufficing 
demonstration that they are weak and fanatieaK 
Bat, if any impartial Christietn finds himsielf 
reliietaiii(}y compelled to believe that the force 
of argument is on the side of those objectors, 
thinks it vmlj be inferred fi*om a general 
« l2 
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ohservatiou of humaQ affairs, that a modem 
nation could not pursue a system so defensive 
as I have traced out» without imminent hazard 
of losing its independence, I virould urge on 
Aim a fiirther argument, which, unless our pro- 
fessed belief in the Divine Government be quite 
nominal, ought surely to inspire confidence. If 
the forces on which the defence of a country 
depended were composed chiefly of men who 
refused unlimited service, from principles of 
peace aud justice, (and this^ be it observed, is 
the very supposition on which the objector's 
alarnris founded,) these might expect, if it can 
evier be expected, the real aid of that omnipo- 
tent Behig, whose protection tyrants and in- 
viEiders have sometimes impio^ly and hypocdr 
tically invoked. Nor can it, with any reason,^ be 
aaid,. that they might as well expect the protec- 
tion of Heaven miraculously, t. e. without the 
use of oiiy defensive meana, as in the use of 
those which are by some affirmed to be inader 
quate. To argue, that it is right to engage, 
witbeut limitation, in^^e^ wars, in.ordei* the 
keftc^ to defend dur countty,' aad that, if.iM 
tabjeots sfaonlld refine doing so, .they m^htas 
i¥ell iiiefiise tO\ bear arms m even/ ease,, is: not 
move just tbta to contend, that a NorthnoibriaB 
Cknstiain in thi^ ^' 0I4 border-day" would have 
;acted right in becomifig a focayer.himsdf, and 
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making inroads mi \m Scottish neigbboure^'in 
order to be better ^qualified for resisting their 
ravages at home ; and that he who refused to 
do this, would have served his family and his 
vittage as well, by not being armed or trained 
at all to repel the incursions of the Scots.^ 
The principle, in eitl^r case, is one Which must 
lead to endless reciprocal aggression ; whereas, 
while limiting ourselves to that public defence 
which is judicial, and which there is no warrant 
to decline in expectation of miraculous aid, we 
should have every reason to hope for the Mes- 
sing of Heaven on so sacred a cause. The 
defence of national freedom and independence 
by a national army which had conscientiously 
refused to become, by unlimited service, the 
jnstmments of aggressive war, would be a use 
of arms more sacred than the world has ever 
seen ; for, the weapons of suck a host would be 
used unequivoeally and exclusively in the cause 
of peace, of justice, and of tine religion. If 
ever there can be a war, not undertaken 
by the express commission of Jehovah, in 
which He will *' gird the combatants with 
strength unto battle, and subdue under them 
those that rise up against them," here, surely, 
would be the just occasion for such an expecta- 

* For some account of those barharons incnrsions, see tbe fragment 
of a Letter from the Earl of Northamberland to King Henry tj^a 
Eighth, in tbe Notes to Scott's Minstrel, p. 279. 
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A 

tion. In anch a content, the Christian soldier 
might say, with the Hebrew monarch, '' Though 
a host encamp against me, my h^trt shall not 
fear ; though war rise against me, in this will ) 
be confident" We know, indeed, that the con- 
rage, strength, and talent of those who engage 
in the most flagitious enterprises, are derived 
(as all faculties are) from the Almighty, and 
sustained by him. He has very often used the 
depraved passions, which are not derived from 
him, and which give an oppressive and destruc*^ 
tive direction to those faculties, as dreadful in* 
struments of his just displeasure. Thus he 
speaks by his prophet to the impious Senna- 
cherib ; " Oh Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, 
and the staff in their hand is mine indignation. 
I will send him against a hypocritical nation,^ 
icc.^ But such leaders and such armies are wit- 
camciaus vnbdieving instroments of that divine 
justice which is, at last, to return upon them-- 
selves. *• Howbeit," the prophet continues^ " he 
meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so, 
but it is in his heart to destroy /'f Such leaders 

* Isaiahs. 5. 

t An exception seems to exist in Kouli Khan, the Persian conqneror 
of the Mogid empire, who had some conscioasness of Uie natnre of 
the commission which lie executed wifh sneh unsparing, cruelty, '' I 
am no god/' said he, *< to act as a god, nor a prophet, to show the way 
of saWation,nor a king, to render the people happy; but I am he 
whom Ood sends to the nations which he has determhied to vifit with 
his wrath«*' But perhaps Kouli Khan, though he uttered an awivl 
truth, was not the less an atheist atlieart. 
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and 8uch armies neither actually exftrcise any 
confidence in God, nor have they the least 
rea$on. to exercise it. He who first uses them to 
execute hi^ awful chastisements on others, may 
be expected afterwards to break '' the staff of 
the wicked, and the sceptre of the rulerigr." — 
'' Through the voice of the Lord shall the 
Assyrian be beaten dowi^, which smote with a 
rod." Examples of this have been presented in 
all ages^ and have constrained even infidels to 
say, (as I have heard French officers remark on 
the destruction of their^rmies in Russia,) '' The 
Supreme Bdng willed it."* But a Christiani 
using arms conscientiously, in a manner strictly 
defensive, will really exercise confidence in God, 
will ascribe success to his favour and protec- 
tion, and will persevere, (so long as perseve- 
ranee can be founded on reasonable hopes,) 
from a conviction that the cause is just. He will 
will know, nevertheless, that the secret arrange- 
ments of the Divine Government are paramount 
to the justice, or rather to the success, of any 
particular cause; and he will, therefore, not 
infer from defeat, whether partial or final, that 
resistance was unchristian. If the Supreme 
Ruler, in his inscrutable counsels, should per- 
mit «k^A defenders of their country to be finally 



♦ " L'Etre supreme Ta vouln.'* 

l4 
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discomfited, it would be, indeed, one more 
striking and mysterious proof, on the great 
scale, that the triumph of rectitude is not de- 
signed to be complete or certain in this world ; 
but their fall or overthrow would, at the same 
time, be a martyrdom to Christian principles, 
adapted to astonish . mankind, and to conTort 
them, by force of shame, from lending them- 
selves as gladiators to the bloody sports of 
ambition. It would be a more impressive lesson 
on the horror and odiousness of unjust war, 
than all those successive slaughters of unnum- 
bered armie3, which have mutually marched 
and fallen with almost as little of true moral 
feeling as the horses which some of themo'ode. 
I may be told, even by Christians, ** You con- 
demn retaliation, precautionary aggression, and 
the appeal to force for reparation of injuries ; 
at least, you would have these measures first 
sanctioned by other States ; but a nation which 
should be known, in the present state of the 
world, to act on principles like these, wonld 
be continually provoked, insulted, and wronged, 
from the expectation of impunity. It would be 
attacked with little hazard, when found to con- 
fine itself to defence, and to be scrupulous in 
avenging its wrongs by reciprocal attack, 
spoliation, and conquest. Always exposed to 
aggression, and hesitating to make those prompt 
reprisals which would weaken and ihtiuiidate 
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Its enemies, it must, at length, Mi under tbeir 
unjust power." 1 may here riemark, that it 
would be strictly rights (provided it were poli- 
He, which 1 do not decide,) that a natioa, pur- 
suing consistently the Christian principles which 
I have attempted to advocate, should treat its 
enemies (who must, by the supposition, be a/te;ajr^ 
aggressive and unprovoked enemies) with more 
of judicial rigour than the customs of modern 
war admit. Those Customs have an aspect of 
humanity; and, as far as they relate to the 
sparing of life, humanity and religion require 
ibem ; but what is <;alled the ^* parole^' of those 
superior prisoners, who, as leaders of an unjust 
war, merit more severe and longer durance 
than their inferiors, springs from, and suits, the 
fatee opinion,, which (with or without a little 
colouring) prevails among the hijgher ranks 
throughout Europe; that wars of aggression 
and retaliation are an honourable employ, a 
pastime of noble spirits. This favourite illu- 
sion^ a nation which never warred aggrl^ssively, 
would do well, by every means that is not san- 
gi»nary, to correct* 

* Wby should not that wholesoms dUci^iine of labour, which is to 
much needed for our imprisoned criminals, and even debtors, extend 
to prisonets of war of every rank, supposing their hostility to be ag- 
gressive and unprovoked ? Nothing, I think, but the hnpoHcj of Mch 
a proeeedlBg, as tending to exasperate and to produce yti hvther 
rctatiatloit> can be justly objected. 
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But, when it ii^'said, that, in spite of every 
expedient, such a nation would be exposed to 
perpetual insult and destructive attack, I must 
again ask, Is it fair to .suppose, that these truly 
pacific principles (whose prevalence, we have 
reason to fear, is not yet at hand, even in 
our own country) * would, if they should 
prevail among ourselves, have no contempo- 
raneous growth and extension in other na- 
tions? Is there not even now some proba^ 
ble evidence of a disposition to act upon 
them,* or, at least, an admission of their pro- 
priety and excellence, in the declarations of 
sovereigns ? May we not suppose, that, if pro- 
fessed by governments, they are niuch more 
felt by suffering subjects? And is it to be 
doubted, that their further progress and prac- 
tical adoption by so great a nation as this, 
would extend their influence? May we not, 
therefore, conclude, that their advocates in 
other countries, and even the governments of 
those countries, (however imperfectly imbued 
with them,) would interpose by powerful me- 
diation, and, if needful, by defensive succours. 



* I am very far, indeed, from pledging myself for the sincerity of 
tbose profewions, still less for their consistent falfiiracnt. But, at«U 
events, the duty of a Christian and pacific policy has been 
fally and formally recognised by the great powers than before. 
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to support the rights of a people who consist- 
ently pursued these principles of peace? iji 
other words, if we admit, that there are any 
germs of Christian justice in other prc^essedly 
Christian countries, is it unreasonable to expect 
that they^ would be developed and strength*- 
ened in some degree of proportion with the 
growth of similar sentiments in our own, and 
that something like a court of international 
appeal, compelling aggressors to peace and 
restitution, could be then established by the 
common consent of Christian nations? Or, if 
such an institution be impracticable, from the 
refusal of independent States to acknowledge 
a superior authority even of their own consti^^ 
tuting, why may we not suppose a Christian 
State, referring the consideration of an iqjury 
received to the envoys of several independent 
States, entering on no preventive or reparative 
act, vrithout their previous mediation, and their 
public official declaration, (consequent on its 
failure,) that justice was unattainable by pacific 
means, that the hostility of the injured natioa is 
therefore strictly judicial, and as such will have 
the sanction and eflfective support of their ser 
veral governments? — I am aware» that the 
names of coalition and mediation have been 
long current among European States, profess- 
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edly with the satne views of peace and justice ; 
but we too well Icpow how deeply other views 
have mingled with them, and how schemes of 
aggruidizement, partition, support of despotic 
power, and interference with the internal mear 
sures of other States, have evinced the pre- 
valence of selfish and oppressive principles. I 
am not projecting the concurrence of govern- 
ments and nations in maintaining peace and 
justice, from a fanciful or ignorant persuasion 
that they have been long well disposed to this, 
and that m>thing more was needed than for 
some retired and unknown Christians to re- 
mind them that it is right and desirable. I 
well know that there must be, in order to their 
doing so uniformly, a mighty change of princi- 
V pie and feeling : it may be far too long for our 
wishes before the progress of that change is so 
great in our own country^ as decisively to in- 
fluence national measures ; but, be it mor^ or 
less remote, the change will, in my opinion, be 
commensurate with the growth of true Chris- 
tianity ; in the mean while, it is the duty of th^ 
consistent Christian, in every country, even if 
he srtand alone^ not to swerve irom the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice, by subjecting 
himself to be an instrument of their viola- 
tion. On the contrary* it beoomes him to 
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be inatrumental in their diffusion; and by 
contemplating, as we have now done, their 
foture probable effect* he will receive the 
greatest encouragement to adhere to them 
with firmness, and plead for them with. paci- 
fic zeal. 
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Hke fourth objection, respecting the assistance of the i$^ured 
in foreign countriei, adverted to. — Specific sertnee toomld 
suffice for this,— General remarks on such service, — Pe- 
culiar facilities of Great Britain for pursuing a defeu' 
sive system. — No decision on cases of specific service as 
yet needful. — Refusal of that which is unlimited^ the 
great principle. — Effects to b&f anticipated from the 
settled adoption of this by Christians. 



I BELiEVB DO observer of human affairs and 
national feeling will doubt, that the three ob- 
jections, already discussed, have severally much 
greater weight with those who condemn the 
refusal of unlimited service, than that which 
remains to be considered.* It is, indeed, plausi- 

* It may be said, that I hare shunned another important objection ; 
* ** Our nation could not have punished insults or injuries committed 
ai^hst itself/' — I have shown, in my fourth Letter, (page 51.) that 
this punitive or reparative right must be held very dubious by a Chris- 
tian, until some rule be established for rendering such acts, by the 
sanction of other States, more properly judicial. I may add, that 
wrongs and insults of a minute and debateable kind, form, at once, a 
most inadequate and an ever-recurring plea for involving whole na- 
tions In bloodshed, while, in general, they are mere pretexts, dis- 
guising other motives no lest at variance with policy and justice. This 
objection, aUo, if ins^ted on, would be liable to the same general an- 
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hke, ta say; — ^* Without a regular army, our 
nation could not have punished the crimioal, 
aud assisted the injured, in foreign coun- 
tries;" — or, omitting the mention of punish- 
ment, which is but a means to the further end, 
(since, where there is a criminal, there must 
also be an injured party,) it is still more plam 
sible to say ; — " Without a force at the full dis- 
posal of the State, we could not have defended 
the weak, or delivered the oppressed." Doubt- 
less, when this aid is supposed to involve our 
own aggrandizement, or promote our own se- 
curity, when it tends to humble a rival, or 
remove the seat of war from our shores, it is 
felt, by many statesmen, and by many Bvh* 
jects, to be a moral obligation of the first 
order. Every feeling of generosity, every sen- 
timent of brotherly kindness, is then supposed 
to dictate interference. In this favourite con- 
nexion, however, of subserviency to our own 
advantage, the duty of martial beneficence to- 
wards others, (whether in the shape of men or 
money,) has been already commented upon; 
and mthout this subserviency, taken quite ab- 
stractedly as a duty of the chivalrous disinte-f 



sw«r wliiciii>M beep addressed to the former, tkat it supposes % gnn^ 
reyolation in the temper and practice of one State, without any coeval 
change in the dispositions and conduct of others, or in the general 
roles by which tho great community of States consent to be gvided. 
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rested sort, 1 have not obsenred that it is often 
dwelt apoo by grave politicians, it is true, 
there can be no public beneficence pHrdg of 
the disinterested sort* At the least, some at- 
tachment or respect to be derived from it, will 
be anticipated as a consequence, if not admit- 
ted as a motive. If an invaded or oppressed 
community be .assisted by another, the inter- 
ference tends to weaken an unjust and dan- 
gerous power; and, also, if there be such a 
thing as national gratitude, to excite that sen- 
timent in the people which has been succoured, 
and thus to insure their friendship and recipro- 
cal aid. We may, however, conceive a case in 
which an armed interposition might take place 
on behalf of a smaller oppressed community, 
where nothing of what is usually termed fWe- 
rest could be contemplated. 

If the King of Sardinia should revive the 
cruel persecution of bis ancestors against the 
Waldenses in his Piedmontese vallies, (and, 
from information which 1 obtained when in his 
capital, I am persuaded. that no prince in Eu- 
rope is more likely to receiver and to follow the 
counsels of bigots, though fear, probably, will 
check both them and him,) Great Britain ought 
to hear, and would hear, with deep concern, 
the wrongs of suffering Protestants. If our 
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goirerntnent partook that concern, and, after 
the failure of earnest diplomatic remonstrances^ 
sought and obtained the concurrence of other 
Protestant States, to its taking possession of 
Genoa, only till securities were given for the 
cessation, of persecution, and the full toleration 
of the sufferers, this would be such an instance. 
, And, were I a member of a national militia, I 
certainly should not object (under such a judi- 
cial sanction) to embark in that specific service. 
The objection, therefore, when it really refers 
to what it expresses, and does not artfully 
blend the secondary purpose of assisting others, 
with the primary purpose of serving ourselves, 
is an incorrect assertion. For, in order to 
assisting others^ in the strict sense, a specific 
extension of service will suffice. My notice of 
this objection will, therefore, be included in the 
further inquiry, What circumstances may jus- 
tify a Christian in the occasional extension of 
limited service for a specific object ? But this 
subject has already been partially considered 
in my seventh Letter, when treating of the ^de- 
fence of the colonies. In the brief and general 
observations which will now be added, I shall 
lay out of the question the enterprises which 
might be regarded as judicially aggressivCj i. e. 
undertaken by the sanction of an international 
court, or by the public concurrence of several 

Af 
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States, one of which kind has just been sap- 
posed, (and to which I have repeatedly ad* 
verted before,) because, as no such practice, in 
the sense I intend, yet subsists in Europe, it is 
a service on which no Christian will, at pre- 
sent, he called to decide. , It is evident, there-: 
fore, these cases being excepted, that the ser- 
vice specified, in order to be justifiable on my 
principles, must be strictly defensive^ either of 
our own country, or of another. The justifi- 
cation of it can rest only on ope of these two 
grounds ; that it may, in some cases, be right 
to enter, in a hostile manner, the territory of 
another nation, in order to prevent their certi^in 
purpose of invading our's ; or, secondly, that it 
inay, in some cases, be right to assist, by our 
arms, in defending another nation unjustly at- 
tacked or oppressed. 

I have endeavoured, generally, throughout 
these pages, that my reasonings should be ap<^ • 
plicabde to Christians of all nations ; but it will 
be obvious, that, iq this part of the subject, I 
must rather restrict myself to consider the duty 
of British Christians, since it is only with 
respect to them that I can form a probably 
judgment of what are the objects and the merits 
of the specific services in which they are likely 
to be solicited to ^nga^. From th^ in^nldlMr 
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situation aad foreign possessions of our coun- 
try, the line of duty for British Christians may 
be, in one respect, more clear, and in others^ 
more difficult to determine, than for Christians 
of other cormtries. I should not, for instance, 
be at all prepared to affirm, that Christians en<^ 
gaged in limited service for the home-defence 
of a continental country, decisively threatened 
i^ith invasion on that side M^here it has n6i 
strong natural boundary, would not be justi^d 
in advancing, (the object being distinctly spe- 
cified and inviolably adhered to^ for the pur-r 
pose of taking advantageous positions of de* 
fence which the enemjfs frontier: may afford. 
But, as it cannot be pretended, that our coun- 
try is destitute of a strong natural boundary, 
amd as our frontier is defensible ia the most 
effectual manner by a Raval force, I have yet 
to learn the case in which it may be consistent 
for a British Christian (except under that really 
judicial sanction of concurring States which 
does not yet exist) to join in any hostile descent 
upon a foreign shore ; i. e. hostile to the nation 
on whose shores the descent is made. In some 
sense, every armed descent must be hostile; 
defensively hostile to the enemies of the 
country succoured. It is a momentous consi- 
deration, that our country, favoured above all 
others with the pure light and extensive in- 
ic2 
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flueiice of ChristiaQity, and provided by her 
wealth and commerce with every facility for 
diffusing it, is, also, by her insular situation 
and naval superiority, enabled (if but inclined) 
to adhere with safety to a more purely defen- 
sive system than perhaps most other States. 
While she sends the gospel of peace to alt 
nations, and its proclaimers to the furthest 
heathen^ is she not also bound to evince her 
own allegiance to revealed truth by a pacific 
example? And, still more, with such peculiar 
vantage for conducting war defensively, is it 
not her especial duty, if compelled to engage 
in it, to abstain from every wanton, or even 
questionable enterprise of prevention or reta- 
liation r An excellent writer has asked, '' Can 
we helj3 regarding its superiority" (that of Great 
'Britain) '^ to other countries, as the result of 
a providential destii^ation — as really divine, 
though not miraculous, as that which gave 
true religion to ancient Judaea?"* Such ap- 
pears (and even more and more since that sen- 
timent was published) to be the character and 
destiny of our country. But, if her Christian 
tllilmination and zeal prepare her to be the 
source of moral renovation to the world, not 
less do her ocean frontiers, and powerful ma- 

* lllli^ Mor«'s SBbU for tke lutniotioq of a Priooosf , toI. ti. pago BIT; 
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rine, qualify faer to combine \vith imposing force 
and valpur a steadily pacific purpose, and, in 
war, (if inevitable,) a system strictly defensive, 
guided by the same magnanimous moderation. 

How can the administration be excused, who, 

I 

with such unrivalled opportunities of maintain- 
ing it, shall violate this truly Christian policy ? 
Still more, how will the Christian part of the 
community excuse themselves to their own 
consciences, if they fail vigorously to remon- 
strate against its violation ? The question there- 
fore, with respect to British Christians, reduces 
itself, in my judgment, to this ; In what cases is 
it lawful and right to assist in arms, defensively, 
another nation or community requesting sue- , 
cours when-^ttacked or oppressed, either w:ith 
or without the collateral purpose of our own 
advantage or security ? In the phrase '* other 
nation or community," I include those territo- 
ries or colonies which are under the same go- 
vernment with ourselves, but which are not 
included within the definition of country. It 
a{)peared to me, on first considering the pro- 
bable appeals, of different kinds, for national 
succour, that there might be some settled rule 
of precedence established as to their compara- 
tive claims on us. There will be found, how- 
ever, on investigation, so great a disparity of 
circumstances in particular cases, as to leave 
M 3 
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HO other Christian ground of decisioD, than a 
conscientious estimate of the merits of eaeh« 
Nor is the attempt to decide on future sup 
posable cases at all important, at present ; 
since, as long as the practice of raising armies 
for unlimited service continues, it is altogetlier 
improbable that militia regiments, or indivi- 
duals of those corps, should be solicited, with- 
out changing their general terms of service, to 
volunteer in such specific enterprises * Those 
vfho volunteered from them, to serve in a con- 
tinental expedition during the late war, were 
incorporated with regular regiments, and en- 
tered, as I apprehend, on their terms of ser- 
vice ; which, of course, would be incdnsisteDt 
with the principle maintained throughout these 
Letters. And it is equally unlikely, that, 
while no scruples exist among the great mass 
of the population to enga|:e in unlimited ser- 
vice, the government, in con^pliance with the 
'scruples of a few, should be induced to raise 
troops, the condition of whose foreign service 
was, its limitation to a specific object. In or- 
der, therefore, to suppose a state of things in 
which tho«e who think with me might have to 
form such decisions practically, we should 

have to |]!re-suppose what some riders will 

/ . ' 

* Similar remarict have already been made in nty seventh Letter, 
treating of the defence of the eoloniee. 
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hope, and others will fear, is^ not at all likely to 
happen ; namely, so extensive 2^ growth of pa- 
cific principles, that it should, at length, be 
found impracticable to recruit and to officer 
armies for unlimited service ; or that a Chris- 
tian sovereign and legislature, concurring with, 
or leading, the progress of public opinion, 
should decide not to attempt this, but to main- 
tain only a national army of defence^ proposing 
each foreign service specifically, as an optional 
and temporary extension of their engagement. 
This change appears so remote and improba- 
ble, (except by some unprecedented and almost 
miraculous progress of what I should call truly 
Christian principle,) that there is evidently no 
occasion, for a practical purpose, to decide, af 
present, on what would be a duty, as to spe- 
cific foreign service, in such circumstances. It? 
would be time enough, when strong indications 
of that progress, aiid of the consequent change, 
shall appear. Other great alterations in the 
state of the world would, in all probability, 
precede it. The continental nations of Eu- 
rope, as I have before intimated, might be 
elxpected, in some measure, contemporaneously 
to adopt the same principles, so far as to ren- 
der instances of aggression rare and feeble, 
and the appeal for an auxiliary armed force 
(which is, very properly, the last resource of 
nations) yet more infrequent. The great conti- 

m4 
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uental colonies might, loug before, (from causes 
opposite to the pacific habits of the mother 
countries, such as an illiberal sway iu South 
America, and too wide a sway in India,) have 
become quite independent, and the appeals 
from colonists for succours, therefore, be pro- 
portionably few. 

It must, indeed, have been already per- 
ceived, by the discerning reader, that the turn- 
ing point, as to the prevalence of war or peace 
in the world, is, the acceptance or conscien- 
tious refusal of unlimited service. Men who 
regard this as unjustifiable, will also scrupu- 
lously weigh the nature and the claims of 
each specific service proposed to them * And, 
with respect to the former, let it not be sup- 
posed, that to view it as unjustifiable, demands 
a very rigorous and refined estimate of Chris- 
tian duty. The sense of natural justice, the 
law written on the heart, (unless when depraved 
and obscured, as it is too generally, by the 
customary opinions of the world,) must, as it 
appears to me, condemn that uiilimited obiiga« 
tion, whether voluntarily formed, or compulso- 
rily submitted to, under which most of the 
public atrocities that modern force has achieved 

* By *< apedjie'* is every where meant, in these Letters, such as U 
keypad the limit of that home serYice which I have admitted (pp. 79, 80) 
that the State has a right to compel. 
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have been perpetrated.* And, as Christianity, 
although vitally and consistently received by 
a comparatively small nunri)er, has some in- 
fluence on general morality, in every country 
where it is professed ; so the firm avowal of 
these sentiments by real Christians would not 
fail to infuse them, partially, into the whole 
mass of society. Multitudes who must be con- 
sidered as merely nominal, or as very incon- 
sihtent Christians, have derived from those of 
higher priociples a sense of the immorality of 
duelling and gaming, which restrains their deli- 



* It must be evident, that tlie reasoninga which have been offered 
are not adapted to a particolar clan of Christians alone. All who re- 
vere the morality of the New Testament, (however they may interpret 
its facts or doctrines,) are concerned in examining them; and, thoagh 
the writer holds those tenets which some assert are most unaptly deno- 
minated *' evangelical,'' he is not among those who deny that there can 
be an honest reverence for Scripture morality where his own tenets are 
not embraced. And, farther, if there be any, who, questioning the di- 
vine origin of Christianity, or allowing themselves to remain in sui«- 
pense on a point so momentous, profess, at the same time, under the 
name of natural religion, principles of justice and benevolence in 
ntony respects comcident with those of the Gospel, then the practical, 
conclusions of these Letters (if just)ilre, in all reason, obligatory on 
tkem likewise. If the rules, that we should love our neighbour, and 
that we should not be (instruments' of other men's sins, be admitted^, 
then the practical eamefuences of sncb rules should be admitted, al- 
though they be thought by such persons to rest merely on the moral 
sense, or on ,the fitness of things, unconfirmed by the revealed will of 
God. It is tme, the latter obligation is far stronger and more impres- 
sive ; and, therefore, these Letters are addressed to Christians), as 
being alone esteemed likely to be conaistently gmDimtd by such prin-^ 
cipltt. 
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berate conduct, though it may fail to guard 
fhem against sudden temptation; and thus a 
growing and avowed persuasion among Chris- 
tiiins, that it is Immoral to surrender up reason 
and conscience in an unlimited engagement to 
become an instrument of force, might gra* 
dually render that engagement which has been 
so falsely '' esteemed among men," dishonour- 
able in thie view of many, and questionable 
with still more.* If enlightened and respected 
Christians, who differ widely on points of doc- 
trine and discipline, were as decidedly and 
explicitly agreed on this, as on other practical 
topics of morality, their settled concurrence 
of moral sentiment would have a wide influ- 
ence on public opinion. ^This principle, not 
only extending itself with the progress of real 
religion, but being, at length, interwoven, like 
other truths, into the course of moral and 
mental education, must have its effect on the 
feelings and habits of mankind. Armies for 
unlimited service would lessen in numbers, and 
would be seen by the world under a different 
aspect. Wars must then take place on a more 
contracted scale. Nations woitld understand 

* The last claiue of the STtk article of tbe Chvrch of E^land,. '' It i» 
lewfiil Haw Clirittuui mep, at the coomaadaieat of tiM magiatfate, to 
wear weapims, aad aerve in the wara^^doea not, as I appreheod, at 
all reqwre the comtroctioD, that unUmUed miUtary service is hiwM. 
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the happiness and the duty of keeping within 
their own boundaries, instead of offering them- 
selves as victims to the selfishness and pride of 
the few ; and governments! either anticipating 
or following the taste of their subjects, must 
learn to place their glory in promoting the in- 
ternal welfare of the realms committed to their 
trust. 
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LETTER XL 

Recapitulation of the second inquiry. — Rapid growth of 
these opinions not to be expected. — Many reasons strongly 
adverse, and some propitious, to it. — Discussion seasons- 
able. — Proposed modification of the Peace Soeiety*s 
principle. — Author liable to misrepresentation, — Inquiry 
into the duty of statesmen, declined. — Positive as well as 
negative influence of Christians.— Conclusion. 



You will recollect, that my first three Let- 
ters were designed to show the necessity 
of introducing some limitation into the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Society ; and, at the 
beginning of the fourth, I recapitulated the 
arguments which brought me to that conclu- 
sion. Having since* been employed in inqui- 
ring trAa^ the practical limitation ought to be, it 
may be well to retrace (although with an aim 
rather to brevity than exactness) the course 
pursued in this latter part, of my attempt. It 
began with the position, that a Christian ought 
only to bear arms judicially ; and with an en- 
deavour to show, that this rule, when rightly 
understood, is much more restrictive than has 
been commonly supposed; which was illus- 
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Crated by some considerations on the alleged 
analogy between civilized nations and indivi- 
duals in a state of nature. I then undertook 
to show, that the above rule is quite inconsist- 
ent with unlimited military service^ inasmi^ch as 
the character and acts of no government give 
us any reason to expect that its employ naent 
of arms will be always truly judicial. In my 
fifth Letter, it was stated, as my belief, that 
a Christian is bound to bear arms, when re- 
quired by the State, for the defence of his 
country, within its borders ; and the extent of 
this general duty was more nearly defined, by 
showing what territories can in n6 case be in- 
cluded in the term country ; after which, some 
distinctions and suggestions were offered re- 
specting the naval service. In the four subse- 
quent Letters, I was engaged in meeting some 
supposed objections to the limited military ser* 
vice described : first, in showing that national 
aggrandizement by force, whether viewed in its 
purpose, or iaits achievement, has been hitherto 
not only such as a Christian could not generally 
consider just; and in which, therefore, he could 
not have co-operated, but has been, moreover, 
injurious and dangerous, rather than benefi- 
cial, to the nations achieving it: secondly, that 
the preservation of our foreign territories does 
Bot necessarily depend on the unlimited service 
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of a regular armyt nor our commerce and na- 
val strength on the retaining of those territories: 
thirdly, that the policy of forcible aggrandize- 
ment, in order to national security^ or of assist- 
ing other nations in their wars, for our own 
defence J or of inuring ourselves to actual service » 
abroad, for the sanAe purpose, cannot be shown 
to be either generally lawful, needful, or effec- 
tual. The remarks which followed, and which 
occupkd the last of those four Letters, (the 
ninth of the series,) were addressed especially 
to Christians, urging on them, in further reply 
to the objections before considered, the duty of 
coafidence (while using proper defensive nieans) 
in the Great Arbiter of all events, suggestiiig, 
also, as an additional reason for that confi- 
dence, the probability of some contempora- 
neous progress among different nations in sanc- 
tioning and adopting the fMrineiples here main- 
tained. That probability bad been more than 
once previously mentioned as a general answer 
to each of the objections discussed^ they beiog' 
respectively founded on the contr&rjf supposi- 
tion. My last communication treated of specific 
extensions <>f service for a defensive or auxiliary 
purpose-; waving, however, the )>articular eif- 
amination of cases, as an inquiry which i%, at 
present, of no practical importance. Revmt- 
ing, in conclusion, to the fundamei^ principle 
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her^ maiDtained, the duty of refusing to enter 
an unlimited military service, I suggested briefly 
the excellent and extensive effects which might 
be anticipated from this being firmly settled 
among Christians as a fixed tenet of their mo- 
rality. 

After the many contrary intimations which 
have been given, it will scarcely be supposed, 
that I expect an immediate or rapid change of 
national feeling and opinion on this subject. 
The habits and sentiments of European govern- 
ments and subjects^ as exemplified during* the 
last and present centuries; that unprincipled 
desire for war, (itself the effect of recent and 
protracted warfare,) which actually exists in 
multitudes of ail countries; prevailing immo- 
rality and irreligion, springing, in a great de- 
gree, Aom the same source; the frequently' 
recurring distresses of the people, wluch prepaid 
them for any service that may remove them 
from indigence and hardship ; the restless and 
u*regular feeling which makes numbers m every 
class impatient of home pursuits ; and the unen- 
' lightened state in which so many remain, as lo 
moral and religious knowledge ; all powerfully 
co-operate against the general and practical 
reception of the principles I have defended. 
There are, however, some better omens: the 
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pacific professions of the most powerful go- 
yemments, the horror with which millions still 
look back on reiterated scenes of misery and 
devastation, the generally increasing disposition 
to illuminate the minds of the people, and to 
treat them as moral and religious beings, all 
render the discussion of this subject seasonable. 
That discussion, as promoted by the Peace 
Society, I regard (although but partially con- 
curring in its opinions) as highly calculated to 
awaken the mind of the Christian public to a 
conyiction of the injustice and guilt of war, as 
it has been usually undertaken and conducted. 
But J cannot doubt, that its principles, under 
the limitation for which I have contended, 
would have a much more extended and bene- 
ficial influence. " Permanent and universal 
peace," says the Emperor Alexander, in his 
reply to the address of the Society, " is not 
altogether at man's disposal :" this fact is pal- 
pable to many Christians, who " desire the 
establishment of peace on earth"" as sincerely as 
we, hope that sovereign does; and they deem it 
incompatible with the fundamental principle of 
the existing Peace Societies in America and in 
London.* A Society, substituting for it this 

* OrotiiiB truly observes, '^ Hie ipse Qimiam coDtradicendi conatus 
sspe adeo non prolicit, ut obsit etiam, quia deprehensum facile qaod 
in liis ntmivin est, etiam alib dictis iiitm yerum stantilnis aiictoriutem 
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rule, ** Ufdimited military service^ or, Mill* 
tary service not duly limited, is inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity/' would, in niy 
judgment, have a much more eflective sup- 
port and operation; and the dispersion of 
treatises, in proof of that opinion, would be a 
laudable, and, to a certain extent, undoubtedly, 
useful, undertaking. Not that I should at all 
expect the unqualified assent of sovereigns in 
general, nor even of the Christian sovereign 
above-mentioned, to that less extensive posi- 
tion ; but, I should apprehend, its reasonable- 
ness and advantage would be very apparent to 
Christian hibjects. And, however small and 
imperceptible the immediate effect which might 
attend the propagation and reception of this 
principle by Christians^ in the general diminu- 
tion of a taste for war, it is highly desirable 
that it should be impressed on so many minds 
as are open to conviction. Be their number 
ever so thinly scattered, it will, at least, ??- 
move, as it respects them^ the grand stigma 
which infidels have set unjustly on our faith, 
but justly on multitudes of its professors, that 



detrahit." ** lliis attempt to disprove too much, Is often not benefi- 
cial, but the reverse ; because, that being easily laid hold on which 
foey beyond the mark, detracts also from the authority of other pro- 
positions which are within the bounds of troth."— 1># Jure BeHi, fyc, 
ProUgom. p. xii. c. 29. 

N 
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it has not cored them of a warlike and sanr 
quinary ambition ; for, such a fuiociple, as far 
as it is receired, will establish a clear con- 
nexion between a profession of faith in Christ, 
and a refusal to be a partaker or instrument of 
those sins. Nothing, assuredly, could so much 
honour and recommend our religion in the eyes 
of every lover of human kind. 

A large body of persons, however differing 
from each other in religious and political opi- 
nion, will, doubtless, concur to censure even 
this modified principle of peace. Above all^ 
by some of the possessors, dependents, and 
supporters of power, (who virtually " own no 
argument but force," and would have the sub- 
ject make over his reason and his conscience in 
perpetual trust to the '* povi^ers that be,") the 
least condemnation, the most complacent- cen- 
sure of it will be, that it is visionary, and can 
never extensively guide or influence mankind. 
For, if it be ever apprehended, that it will become 
popular, and so far govern the conduct of men 
professing Christianity, as to check the aggres- 
sive resources and measures of the State, we 
may expect the contempt of such persons to 
be changed into calumnious accusation. These 
principles will be then represented as the mask 
of disaffection^ designed to cramp and weaken 
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Intimate power, ftnd iaconsistent with the 
coDfideace of a loyal subject And, although 
they may, at first view, appear less obnoxious 
to censure than those of the Society of Friends, 
and of the Peace Society, yet there are two rea- 
sons which may, in reality, render them still 
more unacceptable to such politicians. First, 
they ai^ somewhat less remote from the ordi* 
nary views and practice of mankind, and the 
dictates of worldly prudence; and have, there- 
fcfine, some prospect of a more extensive recep- 
tion.* The principles of the *^ Friends," on 
the subject of war, are such as both govern- 
ments and nations have long viewed without 
much apprehension of their prevalence. That 
respectable Society is regarded as a religious 
0rdery whose peculiar rules are not at all likely 
to be extensively adopted. By their very ten- 
dency to ^subvert the independence of a nation, 
they become politically unsuspected and disre- 
garded. But a principle whose adoption is 
.not at all incompatible with the maintenance 
of government, (nor has, indeed, any tendency 
adverse to its existing form and proper func- 
tions,) but yet would, at the same time, fetter 



• Unlen, indeed, their comparative moderation, or tlieir holding of 
a middle conrae, should prove a dieek to their acceptance ; which would 
not atail torprise those who have ebserved the tendencies of kvman 

N 2 
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or paralyze the arm of ambition, and %he hand 
of a^randizement and patronage, is likely to 
be viewed with a more jealous eye. 

And, secondly, the non-resistance of the 
" Friends" being professedly universal, apply- 
ing as much to the undue exercise of sove* 
reign or deputed power, as to aggression from 
abroad, insures a certain kind of '' passive 
obedience" not unpleasing to the politicians in 
question, though less valued than that instru- 
mental obedience in arms which may, with 
some propriety, be termed at once passive and 
actite. Whereas, the principles I have endea- 
voured to vindicate, the home defence of coun- 
try, and the refusal of unlimited service, will 
be perceived not to imply that unbounded 
patience under oppression, which, as Dr. Paley 
observes, may become, at a certain point, '' cul- 
pable pusillanimity.'' On the contrary, they 
are fully compatible with his opinion, " that 
the submission which surrehders the liberty of 
a nation, and entails slavery upon future gene- 
rations, is enjoined by no law of rational mo- 
rality."* And, when with this we combine 
the recollection, how favouj-able a state of war 
has been always found for the encroachments 

* Moral Philosophy, yoI. R. page 156^. 
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of power,* it will be seen, that neither motive 
nor pretext is wanting to represent these prin- 
ciples as founded on party vie.ws and political 
disaffection. But, from whatever quarter this 
aspersion may come, and in whatever terms it 
be conveyed, honest and imbiassed minds will 
still acknowledge, that a conscientious man is 
the best subject. He who refuses, from prin- 
ciples of peace and justice, to be the instru- 
ment of aggression abroad, will never, without 
extreme reluctance, meditate armed resistance 
to the government at home. His appropriate 
weapons are those of pacific remonstrance, 
and the diffusion of that moral and intellectual 
light which rectifies public opinion, and may, 
at length, bring both governments and nations 
to coincide much more fully in the dictates of 
pure Christianity. While he rejoices in the 
thought, that their prevailing influence over 
nations, would limit governments, by a sort of 



• Erasmus, in his Adagia, has strikingly exhibited this tendency of 
war.~^^ Sunt qui non aliam ob causam bellum movent, nisint hac via 
facilins in suos tyrannidem exerceant Bello suscepto, jam om- 
nia rerum summa ad paucorum libidinem devoluta esti Evehuntur 
quibns bene vult princeps, dejiciuntnr qnibns infensus est; exigitnr 
pecuniae qvantam Mbet,**-^ Adtgia^ quoted in Generals Dictionary.-^ 
*^ There are those who stir up war from no other motive,. than that 
they may thus more easily tyrannize over their subjects.^ When war 
begins, the whole order of affairs devolves to the passions of a few. 
The favourites of the prince are raised, those obnoxious to him art 
degraded j money is exacted at pleasure." 

n3 
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n^atwe^ restraint, to the just use of autha- 
rity, he knows, also, that this very prevalence 
supposes the great body of the people to have 
become conscientious and pacific, and that 
the minister who should complain of having 
lost, by the growth of this semi-quakerismy (as 
it may perhaps be termed,) the use of his 
sovereign's prerogative, front being unable to 
raise armies for unlimited service, must have 
a community under his care who deserved 
to be well governed, and who, though possess- 
ing intelligence and firmness to assert their, 
rights as subjects, would do so in a tempe- 
rate, pacific, and respectful manner, and could 
be prompted by nothing but the most flagrant 
and persevering misgovernment, to the use of 
that force which they would abhor. I love the 
civil constitution of my country, and feel the 
justice of those panegyrics which enlightened 
foreigners hate so largely bestowed on it. The 
calm and impartial testimony given to its ex- 

* Cowper, in a well-known passage, which some yiolent men hava 
perverted, asserts the wisdom of a jwitiioe restraint on the rulers who 
delight in war. 

^' War^s a game which, were their snbjects wise,. 

Kings wonld not play at. Nations woald do well 
To extort their truncheons from the pnny hands 
Of heroes/whose in^rm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and who spoil, , 
Because men snffer it, their toy-the world."— Tssfc. 

Bot, were unlimited serrice refused by all the respectable members of 
the community, '^ the truncheon" would /oH, voUtkimi being extorted. 
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ceUeocies by distiogubbed writers, who coa- 
template it as a whole, who compare it with 
tbat of other nations, and whose sentiments 
are not warped, like those of many EngUsh* 
men, by personal hardships and disappoint- 
meiits, sometimes falsely supposed to arise 
from its defects, should be well considered 
by those who " are given to change." We 
can have abuses corrected, and decays re* 
paired, only by the public virtue of the 
higher orders in the State, seconded by the 
peaceable expression of feeling and opinion 
from the respectable and enlightened of 
every class ; and no good man can too 
much deprecate that extravagance or vil^ 
lainy of enthusiastic or unprincipled re- 
formii^, which has decried every thing mo- 
derate, given a pretext to hirelings for east- 
ing odium and suspicion upon every patriotic 
intention, and, while it has encouraged some 
to defend, has induced n^ny to tolerate, poli- 
tical abuses.* 



* Since these aheets were sent to the press, thfe Amatlcal votaries of 
Freedom (stimulated perhaps by her disguised betrayers) haye brought 
restraints upon her which certainly they will never remove : and, yet 
nore recently, the horrid hand of assassination has done its atrodoas 
part, both in this oountry and another, towards working her d^truc> 
tion. May she have no enemy capable of looking even on these mad 
crimes with a secret joy, as a plea for imposing actnar despotism on 
themitionB! 

n4 
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I declioe entering on a question which niigbt 
form a branch of the inquiry prosecuted in 
these pages ; namely^ What is the duty, with 
respect to war, of professed Christians who 
are members of government? In my first Let- 
ters it was endeavoured to disprove a princi- 
ple which appears to involve the dangerous 
and unscriptural consequence, that rulers, whe- 
ther supreme or subordinate, cannot be Chris- 
tians. If I succeeded, it follows, that a Chris- 
tian needs not hesitate to fill any office of go- 
yemment, from an apprehension that force is 
in itself contrary to the dictates of his reli- 
gion. But, what will be the precise line of 
duty for such a ruler, or such a member of 
government, as to the lawful use of force, 
whether civil or military, is a question of wide 
extent, which I have no design to investigate. 
It is not to myself apparent, how his duty can 
essentially differ, as to the origination or di- 
rection of warlike measures, from that of the 
Christian subject* as to an active concurrence 
in them. And^ though I have thought it im- 
portant to show that true Christianity is not 
incompatible .with the office and duty of go- 
verning, I should be the last to enter on the 
hard task of showing that it is at all compati- 
ble with such a policy as rulers and ministers 
of state, professing Christianity, have hitherto 
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frequently adopted. How to fill those high 
offices as a consistent Christian, while the pre- 
vailing maxims of governments and nations 
continue unchanged, is a problem which I pre- 
tend not to solve. In what degree a sovereign 
(on the supposition that there should be a sove- 
reign holding these opinions) would be justi- 
fied in deferring to the dififerent views of his 
ministers, of the legislature, or the people; 
and in what degree a minister, entertaining 
the same sentiments, could conscientiously 
yield them to the views of his sovereign, or 
his colleagues, and, from a desire to introduce 
them as far as practicable, concur passively j to 
a certain extent, in evil, in order to the pro- 
motion of good, are points of casuistry which 
I must leave to those personally concerned in 
them. It is clear, there are public men, at 
present, professing a real regard to Christi- 
anity, whose sincerity we have no other* rea- 
son to doubt^ than their originating or support- 
ing measures, on the ground of expediency or 
necessity, which we cannot but account un- 
christian. This is a question for their own 
consciences. 

There remains, meanwhile, a duty incum- 
bent on Christian subjects, besides that nega- 
tive influence which has been all along recom- 
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mended ; and this is, to use, in a manner 
equally pacific and decided , the whole weight 
of their positive influence, (as a component 
part, an upright and enlightened part, of that 
puUic whose opinion is said to be now so 
powerful,) in remonstrating against all war, 
except that strictly defensive war in which 
they would account it lawful to co-operate ; 
against that establishment of troops for unli- 
mited service, which gives the means of unli* 
mited hostility; and against the pecuniary 
grants by which it is isupported. 

Ift* concluding these Letters, it seems su- 
perfluous to suggest, to such professed Chris- 
tiaus as may have perused them, that the 
reasonings they present, if found conclusive, 
should be received not as speculatioqs only, 
but should guide their personal conduct. To 
inforce them pnwticaily, has been my chief 
object. And with conscientious parents or 
guardiaus, the convidtion of their truth can^ 
not fail to involve a serious, and, often diffi- 
cult, responsibility, with respect to their youtjh- 
ful charge. It will be esteemed an imperative 
duty to discourage, and, if possible, to era- 
dicate, from the mind, that early taste for 
the profession of arms,, (u e. for an unlimited 
military service,) to which restless passions, 
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aod pernicious impressions^ derived from what 
has been seen, heard, and read, (from mar- 
tial exhiUtions, jfrom newspapers, conversa*^ 
Udn, history, or poetry,) may concur in di- 
recting it. No one can doubt, that a Chris- 
tian who is convinced of the truth and impor* 
tance of the principles' here maintained, is 
bound to inculcate them in common with other 
moral principles, and that he ought to use 
all his influence to prevent the young under 
his care from preferring and selecting a pro- 
fession which his own conscience condemns, 
and coming under engagements which he 
would decidedly refuse. We carefully fix on 
the minds of youth the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christianity at large, with their prac- 
tical applications and consequences. Why 
should one of the most important to them- 
selves, and to society, be omitted^ and the 
mind be left to follow its own ra^h impulses 
and false conceptions, as to the honour and 
happiness of a pursuit, than which, (while thus 
unlimited,) none can be more opposite to the 
peaceable and beneficent spirit of the Gospel ? 

I have only to add, that, if these sugges- 
tions should excite the attention, and call forth 
the labours, of some abler advocates in the same 
cause, and if they should induce yourself and 
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Bome other friends of peace, to engage in 
united or individual* efforts for its promotion, 
on principles accordant with sound reason and 
pure religion, my imperfect contribution to this 
great purpose of benevolence will be most satis- 
factorily recompensed. 



THE END. 
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